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THE DAILY MENU. 

Q° much of health depends upon having good food in 
\ proper variety, that the question of the daily menu is 
av important one to every housekeeper. Miss Frances Wil- 
lard is said to have recovered her strength and vigor from 
the English custom, adopted by her during her recent visit, 
of taking five meals a day. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that of these five meals at least two were but slight 
Five 
o'clock tea, when limited to a single refreshing cup accom 
panied by thin bread-and-butter, and perhaps a salted wafer 
or a bit of sponge-cake, takes off the edge of hunger, but 
does not interfere with the full enjoyment of dinner two 
Supper before bedtime, if consisting of a very 
past, often induces sleep and gives tired nerves the 
they We Americans, women especially, are 
apt to eat less than we should, and physicians frequently 
that food taken at short intervals and in small 
quantities will do much toward toning and building up a 
physical system which has run down. 

But whether we follow Miss Willard’s example or not, 
we who are charged with catering for our families know 
that it is no trifle to order three meals a day seven days a 
week three hundred and sixty-five days a year. Many of 
us break down at this point, wearying of the monotony of 
task, and so far as we are concerned we grow so indif 
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ferent to our own tables that any meals taste better to us 
those which come from our kitchens. 

“T always cat more when away from home than when 
there,” said a farmer's wife, not long ago, addressing a city 
boarder. ‘‘ By the time I have thought what to have and 
seen it cooked, my interest in the thing is gone.” 

This was very natural. But even when a woman does 
not cook with her own hands or persovally supervise every 
part of the process of dinner-getting, she must, if she keeps 
house, arrange the details, select the viands, and make up 
the daily bill of fare 

Her great danger is that she may fall into a trodden rut, 
and, as too many do, fancy it of no special importance 
whether or not her meals are varied. Thus, a woman of 
little imagination and small capacity will permit Sunday’s 
roast to appear and reappear on.the table in the form of 
cold meat, growing scrappier and less attractive at every 
fresh presentation. After the second entrance upon the 
scene of any dish, fish, flesh or fowl, a skilful cook shonld 
proceed to metamorphose it so that it shall bear little re- 
semblauce to its original form. Transformations of dishes 
are often so appetizing as to be preferred by the epicure to 
the first estate of the edible; but it goes without saying that 
brains and pains are needed to produce satisfactory results. 
Intelligence tells in housekeeping and catering as much as 
in any other department of work known to mankind or wo- 
mankind 

A plan followed with excellent success by some house- 
keepers is that of having a written menu for every day of the 
mouth. With a little care and a knowledge of the markets, 
a housekeeper may decide beforehand what she will have 
on her table for thirty days, and she will then, having this 
duty off her mind and in writing. be able to give her at- 
teution to other things. If she decides upon a course of 
fruit, for instance, as the beginning of breakfast, to precede 
a cereal, she has only to indicate the kind of fruit and the 
choice of two or three cereals which the family like, and if 
her waitress understands the art of dainty service, of send- 
ing fruit in chilled to arctic temperature, and porridge hot 
aud steaming, the foundation of each day’s eating is settled 
firmly and well 

In the interest of comfort the housekeeper must eschew 
slackness. She must insist on perfect service every day, so 
that absolute accuracy will become the law of her house. 

In a home where there are young daughters growing up 
the mother may relieve herself and materially benefit them 
by giving them a share in the catering and providing which 
forms so large a part of domestic management. If each 
daughter assumes a definite share in the housekeeping, and 
is responsible for it, even though she does this for only a 
week or a fortnight at a time, her mother’s labors will be 
lightened, and the girl will receive good training for her 
future profession of home-maker. 
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cracked, rattling as they fell like nuts. She sighed once or 
twice, a long-drawn-in sigh, but subdued, full of broken 
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stops, as though the breath choked. She was the other 


Rutgers granddaughter. They are all emotional, those Rut- 
gers. She did not speak, however, till she had chan her 
+ mags and sat facing us all, her back against the chimney. 

rs. Rogers sat near ber. She | over and asked, 
‘* What's the matter, Marion?” 

“I don’t know,” said the girl. “I’m unhappy. Some- 
thing hurts me. It’s always that way when Phew aaid 
things about people. I can’t breathe. Some nerve in my 
stomach gets tied up, too,inaknot. I feel guilty and queer, 
as though I had done the thing myself. And I have done 
it too. Ido, that or something worse, I believe. What they 
have done outwardly I have done inwardly, with my 
thought, my imagination, recreating their siu and giving it 
out to the world all rounded and developed, to travel faster 
and farther than their visible act could possibly have gone.” 
She spoke rapidly and softly, but Aunt Eleanor heard, 
Aunt Eleanor always does hear just those things you think 
will escape her, though she is supposed to be a trifle deaf. 

* Exaggerating a little, aren’t you, Marion?” she asked. 

“I'm not exaggerating,” replied the girl, almost brusque- 
ly. She wasclearly wrought up. ‘I know just what I am 
talking about. When we repeat evil things about people, 
we who kuow noue of their temptations, and can bear none 
of their punishment, we are reaily twice as bad as they. 
They've hurt themselves, risked their penalties. We've 
hurt the world, in such a mean low way, too, like boys who 
throw stones from behiud a high wall thinking they can’t 
be detected or hit.” 

‘** Your language, my dear,” said Aunt Eleanor, ‘‘is rather 
too strong.” 

“I don’t think it’s too strong; it is a low way of doing. 
I kuow it because I have done it, and I never thought | 
could. I hate gossip so. All this summer | heard it; 1 was 
glad when my visits were paid and I could come here. I 
never repeated a thing I heard or knew, and I have known 
some things a long time. I used to say to myself what I 
remembered Aunt Mary telling me—that if we could not 
help the world in big things we could at least in this, that 
when a tide of evil or slander swept our way, we could 
be like silent rocks for the waters to break against. Nove 
need travel farther after meeting us. .And now I have 
done worse. I told Mrs. Warren that a maid whom she 
trusted and liked, who had lived with her sister and come to 
me, had taken a ring of mine. Mrs. Warren need never 
have known, and now sli will always remember.” 

Aunt Eleanor looked severe. She believed even virtues 
might be overdone. It was Miss Perkins, however, who 
spoke. ‘‘It's hardly gossip and slander when the sin has 
been done. We must protect eae. you know, and our 
property. It’s dishonest, too, to conceal the weaknesses of 
au employée. You are really aiding and abetting crime 
when you do. Suppose you knew a man to be a drunkard, 
would you recommend him as a locomotive engineer?” 

‘*‘Of course you know I would not,” said Miss Rutgers. 
**Mrs. Warren was not going to employ her. I have only 
made it harder for all servants, helped to swell the fund of 
a universal distrust. Repeatiog evil gets to be a habit of 
the mind. If you repeat that about your servant first, you 
will repeat that about your veighbor next. It all hurts you 
and hurts humanity. I remember how idle things I have 
heard of people stayed in my mind for years. 1 never saw 
them without seeing those things too, That's why we can't 
get at the real in any one; we have always those bulwarks 
to break through that have been built of false thought. I 
believe we ought, in our relations with every one, servants, 
friends, and acquaintances, to hold steadfastly to the ideal in 
them till that ideal prevails, like the mother in the fairy-tale 
who wanted to rid her child of a wicked enchantment. She 
was told to take her to some cross-roads at night, holding 
her close no matter what happened. So she went and she 
held her, and first the child became a fox, then a tiger, then 
a serpent, then a fiery fiend that clawed, then a hideous 
monster struggling torend her. And all the time the patient 
mother sat and never once let go her hold until, when morn- 
ing came, her own child, exquisite again in its own loveli- 
ness, lay against her heart.” 

Mrs. Rogers's face was shining. She leaned toward the 
girl and took her hand. There was silence in the room, ex- 
cept for the crackle of the blaze and the roar of the wind as 
it rose higher. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE RETURN OF THE TIDE. 


TOTHING but the vast and silent migration of birds, 
IN every spring and every autumn, can compare with the 
equally vast movement of human beings which goes on at 
the same periods, on the lower plane of the earth’s surface. 
For aught we know, the birds themselves may look down 
upon it in wonder, watching us far more closely than we 
watch them, and in greater perplexity. The gross and visi- 
ble motion of a myriad families, each with its proper supply 
of Saratoga trunks, and its minor equipment of guns, fish- 
ing-rods, bicycles, lunch-baskets, bulrushes, birds’ nests, and 
sea-sliells, must seem to them a ludicrous contrast to their 
own delicate and airy migration. But it covers the earth 
for weeks together, and converts all landways and water- 
ways at this season into mere paths leading homeward. 
‘There are whole States in the Union where the population, 
in village after village, is doubled or more than doubled 
during summer, so that half or more than half the houses 
are just now being closed for the winter, to be simply repre- 
—_— by a key with a label in the local postmaster’s private 
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In many cases the part of the population which thus mi- 
grates is in its way as permanent, us loyal, as much beloved, 
as if it lingered all the year round. The ties it forms in the 
city are often less strong than the ties of rural neighbor- 
hood. The city is brilliant and amusing, but cold and un- 
sympathetic; you do not know your next-door neighbor; 
indeed, that neighbor himself is constantly changing. The 
country is far more permanent; your child grows up to 
know by name the same farmer, the same boatman, the same 
fisherman, the same stage-driver, whom you also knew—or 
at most, his sons or his cousins. I knew a charming and 
accomplished woman, a wife and a mother, who found no 
pleasure so great in Newport as that of taking her little 

irl to one of the sunny boat-builders’ shops on the Lon 
harf—once called Queen’s Hithe—where her child cou) 
play in just such owes 4 shavings as she had delighted in, 
= where the old boat-builder still called the grown woman 
** Annie.” 

In looking at the vast accumulation of news in every city 
newspaper from every little country resort, each taking a 
local pride in its picnics and amateur theatricals and hops 
and ‘‘straw-rides,” one is struck with the suggestion how 
inuocent, after all, this summer life is. We are reproached, 
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as have been our English ancestors ever since Froissart, 
with taking our pleasure sadly, yet what a cheap, homely, 
simple, unquestionable enjoyment predominates through it 
alj!' We complain of ourselves that we do not enjoy our- 
selves in the open air, as do the Germans; yet it is something 
that we escape that vast, endless, stupefying flood of beer 
that becomes so fatiguing to the average American at last. 
Again, compare with any mountain resort in America the 
description in Heiue’s Reisedii of his night among the 
guests at the Brocken-Haus, where he thought that those 
around him must take an especial pleasure in the beautiful 
scenery, ‘‘siuce a tipsy man sees double”! On the whole, 
our summer setting pinees, great and small, with few ex- 
ceptions, refute the theory, so dear to the paragrapher and 
the caricaturist, that no human being can be happy without 
breaking all the moral laws. The summer exodus, takeu'as 
a whole, disproves this theory. Grant a slight excess of 
fashion at Newport, of flirting at Bar Harbor, of champagne 
on board the yachts, of gambling at—but let us forbear— 
yet how few and exceptional are these instances compared 
with those innumerable spots where pleasure lies in a canoe, 
a bath, a mountain climb, and a banjo! I doubt if there is 
a race in the world which takes its pleasure so innocently, 
on the whole, as the American. Mr. Henry James, who is 
often very acute and observing, pointed out this peculiarity, 
and with a certain benign contempt, in describing the famous 
Brook Farm community of balf a century ago. 

It is to be remarked that all this innocence of summer en- 
joyment, so unlike the French watering-place of Guy de 

aupassant, on the one side, is equally remote from the Pu- 
ritan or Quaker rule, on the other. The venerable and de- 
lightful fessor Sales, once of Harvard College—the last 
wearer of cue and of hair-powder—used to remark that 
‘* Paris is not exactly the place for deacons, by Jorge ;” and 
the summer hotel has, at almost all points, rescued itself 
from the undue strictness of the early traditions, Every 
maiden who goes to it with her banjo and her tennis-racket 
might, like the child-wife in David Copperfield, sing her |it- 
tle song about the *‘ impossibility of giving up dancing, tra- 
la-la.” here is nothing left of stern precision, except per- 
haps on Sunday; and the bicycles are rapidly doing away 
with any undue severity in that direction. The point is 
that this change has brought no blight upon real morals, and 
the essential harmlessness of the summer outiug is recog- 
nized by all. 

In one way the emancipation of women, so called, has 
served to balance the unequal distribution of the sexes. If 
young women predominate in the country and on the sea- 
shore, they are at least more sufficient unto themselves than 
formerly. They swim, they row, they sail a boat, they pad- 
dle a canoe. The young girl who was saved from drown- 
ing the other day at the other end of the lake by which I 
dwell was saved by one of her own sex, who plunged in 
from the shore, ‘‘accoutred as she was,” and brought her 
out. The college maiden ees the feat, hitherto 
unknown to her sex, of ascending Monadnock ‘over the 
ridge”"—that is, over five successive peaks—then down the 
other side, which is the steeper, then up the other side again 
to the summit, and back over the ridge—this Radcliffe maid- 
en came in at last on the run, in better and blither condition, 
so masculine observers say, than the young men who accom- 
panied her. The ‘* helpless sex” is disappearing, and men are 
growing somewhat superfluous for out-door achievements. 

Vhen it comes to the evening dance, however, it must be 
admitted that they still have their importance. ew wv 
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OME of the prettiest pew gowns that have made their 
début recently were the yachting costumes worn at 
Cowes. One of my friends who went down for the great 
week writes me that the tailor costume seems very much 
modified of late. It used to be the severe English-cut gown, 
with a stiff masculine shirt front and collar aud a sailor hat. 
Now the gown remains much the same, but a touch of fem- 
inine grace and smartness appears inthe blouses and ac- 
cessories, so that the effect seems to be a suit of compromise 
of the best in both French and English styles. 

For instance, at Cowes Lady Ashburton wore a tailor- 
made gown of blue serge, made with a garcon de café jacket, 
and worn with a frilled blouse of white muslin. The jacket 
crossed on one side, and was fastened there with a large 
button. The upper part of the blouse, which was all that 
showed, gave the effect of a crossed surplice edged with a 
frill, which lay over on the revers of the little coat, The 
collar was a crumpled one of the muslin, fastened in the 
back. Another gargon de café jacket, worn by Lady Alger- 
non Gordon-Lennox, was worn with a blouse of white mas- 
lin with blue spots, with a wide frilled sailor collar falling 
over the eoat, like the Redfern piqué blouses that I wrote 
you about before. Still another garcou de café jacket was 
of white moiré, buttoned over with one large mother- 
of-pearl button, and filled in with chiffon, with a chiffon 
cravat. 

None of Redfern’s new gowns for Cowes were made with 
very long coats. The longest came a little less than half- 
way to the knees, and were made with a skirt back, with 
two buttons at the top of the skirt, and a tight-fitting front 
turned open with revers, The revers were often faced with 
silk, or with piqué, or with white moiré, or with drill to 
match the Bo an when one was worn. They were sel- 
dom long, but were often very wide, reaething over the sleeves. 
However, there is never any hard and fast rule for such 
things. People must be guided in respect to dress by 
what is becoming. The coats had outside kets, or else 
pocket-holes, finished with buttons. With these were worn 
all sorts of charming little blouses, many of them made 
of the pink and blue dotted muslins that were so much worn 
this summer, or of pink and blue and white Liberty silks. 

A very fetchipg gown of Mrs. George Gould’s was of blue 
flax, the open garcon de café jacket showing a vest braided 
in blue, white,and gold. A charming gown was worn b 
Princess Olga of Saxe-Weimar, of a sort of navy-blue drill, 
made with a Russian blouse with a navy-blue yoke em- 
broidered in gold. A very smart little dress, which would 
be pretty for early autumn, was of deep flax-biue camel’s- 
hair, made with a jacket opening over pale flax-blue cloth 
embroidered in Breton-work in silks of different tones, vary- 
ing from the dark to the light blue. Tere were all sorts of 
silk blouses, finished with dainty lace cravats, and fronts of 
moiré chiffon with lace jabots. Some of Redfern’s latest 
blouses to wear with tailor skirts are of shirred gauze, with 
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lace jabots down the fronts, and sleeves ending at the elbows, 

there with knots of ribbon. Altogether, with large 
fluff ls, and all these fluttering laces and gauzes, our 
English cousins are sufficiently feminine in appearance to 
refute the charge — them that while they are con- 
stantly crying men down in their writings, they are more 
and more showing them the most subtle compliment of all, 
which is imitation in their dressing. 

To offset the Cowes regattas we've had the Trouville and 
Deauville races, for which all sorts of pretty things were 
created, and the women’s bicycle races at Dieppe. Bicycling 
is all the rage in France, and self-respecting marriage trous- 
seaux, even, are provided with at least one costume for the 
wheel. As usual, a certain class have rushed into violent 
exaggeration, and one sees such astonishing things as Zouave 
trousers gartered at the knee with a band of black moiré 
fastened with turquoise and diamond buckles. The patent- 
leather shoes worn over black silk stockings are also finished 
with buckles in the same precious stones. There are cos- 
tumes of cloth embroidered in gold and black with stock- 
ings to match. But of course the elegant dicycliste fights 
shy of all these showy things, which are certainly out of 
place inasportswoman. The prettiest and most serviceable 
costumes of all, I think, are those in mastic and beige cloth 
or serge of light weight, or in dust-colored tweeds, made 
with Zouave trousers and a jaunty tight-fitting bolero, and 
worn with a starched shirt and cravat. 

A little bicycle trip in Normandy is getting to be quite 
the correct thing for a summer outing. One gets, they say, 
into delightful out-of-the-way corners, where there are the 
old-fashioned inns, whose spits Lave been set once more to 
revolving and stewpans to clattering with this new tide of 
wheelmen. It’s a pity not to be a bicyclist in France, when 
there are such magnificent government roads every where. 
And another season, I think, I shall be forced to yield to 
pressure aud to learn how, at least. There's nothing over- 
reckless in that. 

At Trouville glacé and chiné silks predominated, as weli 
as cloth, for costumes de drap are always practical for the 
sea-shore. A very smart gown made for the races was in 
white cloth trimmed with Byzantine embroidery. The skirt 
was trimmed with a band of the embroidery in deep wavy 
points. The bodice was an extremely tight-fitting bolero, 
fastened at the bust, covered with embroidery, and worn 
over a cerise velvet vest. ‘The large sleeves werealso covered 
with embroidery. 

Another gown of glacé silk was trimmed with applica- 
tions of guipure over silk. Down the front of the skirt 
went a wide band of silk covered with guipure in a large 
wheel pattern. The corselet to the bodice was made entire- 
ly of the guipure over silk, as well as the short elbow sleeves. 
The upper part of the corsage was of mousseline de soie in 
the color of the silk,transparent,shirred in the middle. The 
collar was of crumpled velvet the color of the silk. 

I think I can safely say that these silks with guipure 
applicatious will be ove of the favorite autumn and winter 
fashions. An extremely pretty gown in dead-leaf silk, 
dotted with pink rose-buds, had a narrow band of this ap- 
plication on pink silk going round the bottom of the skirt, 
with a band on either side of the frout going from the belt 
to the hem, headed at the belt with chouz. The bodice 
had a round bertha of guipure attached to a tiny square 
yoke of pink velvet, and caught up with chouz. The sleeves 
had deep cuffs of guipure, with the upper parts of mousseline 
de soie. 

Still another gown of the same style, this time in one of 
the new wool crepons, which are being made in quantities for 
the autumn. They are thicker than the summer ones, and 
no less crinkly. Some one has told me that crépons didn’t 
take well at home this year, but they are very much appré- 
cié, as the French say, here. This was a gown of a sort of 
prune-colored crépon trimmed with guipure over a lighter 
silk in the same tone. A piece went down each side of the 
front, ending with chouxr just below the knee. The corsage 
had a annem back made of a single piece of the material. 
The front was of white pleated mousseline de soie,barred at 
the bust with guipure to simulate the lower part of a yoke. 
A narrow corselet belt was also of the guipure over silk. 
An accordion-pleated ruffle forming bretelles went over the 
shoulders. 

Another black crépon gown has a skirt slightly caught 
up on one side to show the faintest edges of a moss-green 
silk petticoat. The side caught up falls like a jabot. And 
the skirt is bordered with a wide accordion - pleating of 
mousseline de soie, headed with a jet passementerie. rhe 
bodice is of green silk, draped with black mousseline de soie, 
starting from the shoulders on either side, where it is held 
with a jet buckle, crossing in front,and finishing at the belt. 
The front is filled in with jet applications. The sleeves are 
balloons of mousseline de soie over black silk. 

Crépons lead me to think of crépe, and that reminds me 
that I have seen some mourning dresses in very good style 
lately. The skirt trimmed with one wide and two narrow bias 
banus of crépe. The bodice folded across the front, and 
was trimmed with a simulated bolero, with revers pleated and 
crape-covered. A second gown had a very simple bodice, 
shirred at the throat and waist, with a bias band of crépe 
coming from the throat around to the under-arm seam, con- 
fining the fulness. Cravat of crépe. 

ATHARINE De Forest. 





THE NEW FULL SKIRT. 


OMETHING new in skirts is demanded by lovers of 
novelty. This is at length achieved by Paquin of Paris, 
who has designed a wired skirt seven or eight yards in-width 
at the foot, falling in godets nearly all around the wearer, on 
the sides as well as in the back, only a short s directly 
in front lying flat. To hold the many curves in place two 
steels, as fine and flexible as Watch springs, are placed around 
the skirt, next the lining, one at the foot, the other eight or 
ten inches above, and short rubber straps are added inside 
across each godet. That the front may be kept flat, it is 
shapei by a seam down the middle, and crossing this seam 
horizontally are several short whalebones in cases resting 
inst the wearer, and extending only to the beginning of 
the first fluted pleats on the sides. There is very little ful- 
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ness at the top of this skirt. It comes in the crépons and 
faced-cloths used for calling costumes, and is lined through- 
out with taffeta, and partly interlined with hair-cloth. It 
will be most used for carriage and house dresses. When 
intended for the street it must escape the ground well all 
around, as its t width, the steels, and the rubber straps 
make holding it up impossible. 

At the first glance this skirt is not attractive to all, but it 
grows upon one, and, like many novelties, a taste for it is 
soon acquired. At the Horse Show last year twenty Paquin 
gowns of one certain model were worn on the first evening 
by as many of the most fashionable young women in New 
York society. It remains to be seen if that experience will 
be repeated this season. 

One of the handsomest dresses with the new skirt is of 
bluet crépon, in lengthwise crinkles, without skirt trim- 
ming. The round waist is full on the silk lining, and is 
drawn in by a ceinture of écru Venise guipure lace six 
inches wide, edged narrowly with dark brown mink - tail 
fur. A similar band of fur-edged lace crosses the back 
just below the collar, and extends smoothly down each of 
the sleeves to the elbow. Falling straight down the front 
from the throat is black satin ribbon eight inches wide, 
beautifully embroidered in clusters and stripes with bluet 
spangles, and slit in two pieces after drooping as a blouse, 
each half-piece going around the waist as a belt and 
hooking in front. Huge sleeves in draped puffs at top, 
held by pleats at the elbow, have deep cuffs of black span- 
gied satin. To make the bluet dress ming to the wear- 
er it is completed by a collar of rose miroir velvet, made in 
a@ new way with a high band that has two lapping points 
added on the sides to droop flatly, instead of standing up- 
ward and outward, as many trimmings now do. 






PERFORATED CLOTH GOWNS. 


Perforated cloths for the entire dress, or for the greater 
part of it, are novel fabrics, made up with the wide wired 
skirt. The perforations are in smal] squares in lengthwise 
rows, as if defining skirt breadths, and in more elaborate de- 
signs on the blouse. The silk lining of a contrasting color 
shows through the perforation, a corn-flower blue cloth 
gown showing cerise linings, black cloth showing light 
green, and brown cloth having a lining of yellow silk much 
in evidence. The blue cloth dress bas a perforated blouse 
front drooping from a square yoke of black chiffon in clus- 
ters of small tucks laid smoothly over the cerise silk lining, 
and edged with inch-wide embroidered galloon holding 
small black satin bows. The waist hooks on the left. 
Very large sleeves are of black tucked chiffon over red 
silk. A high collar of black satin is in the new shape, with 
two points or revers turned over on the sides. The belt is 
a bias fold of black satin headed by wide gold braid, and 
the skirt has a similar fold around the foot. This dress is 
new and youthful-looking, and is being made as a calling 
dress for brides. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR BRIDEMAIDS. 


A Paquin model imported for the bridemaids’ gowns 
at an evening wedding has a skirt of white satin veiled 
with a skirt of chiffon hanging separately from the same 
belt and open up the front. An inch-wide band of beurre- 
yellow Valenciennes insertion and edging surrounds the 
transparent chiffon skirt, extending up the fronts to the 
belt. The low round waist of satin has the front drooping 
in two box pleats, and between the pleats falls a bit of 
chiffon attached to a broad low collar of the same, which 
extends out on the short puffed chiffon sleeves. The yellow 
lace bands are the trimming here. A bit of color is added 
in a wide belt of pale green miroir velvet edged with em- 
broidered aud spangled galloon, and falling in two square 
tabs in front. 

Pink and blue barége gowns are also shown for youthful 
evening toilettes. They have high blouse-waists hooked in 
the back, made very full of barége that is laid in fine hori- 
zontal tucks. Bands of black lace with waved édges are 
laid diagonally to form stripes on the large elbow sleeves 
and ou the skirt. 


OTHER FRENCH DRESSES. 


While lovers of extreme styles will adopt skirts of great 
width, there are many others of conservative taste who pre- 
fer something less striking. There are charmingly chic gowns 
from Félix, Raudnitz, Gustave Beers, and Sara Sener with 
only moderately wide skirts side by side with the Paquin 
gowns in Madame Barnes’s first importation for autumn 
and winter. These have plain skirts flaring to four or five 
yards at the foot,and held out there i thick cord of 
candle-wick covered with black satin. ng curved folds 
are down the back, but the sides and front are quite plain. 
Very little showy trimming is on the new skirts, but some 
elegant models have a point of appliqué velvet or cloth or 
satin down the front, or perhaps two points, one on each 
side; or there may be five points graduating longest in the 
front. Few draped skirts are seen. A smooth breadth of 
satin or of velvet bordered with heavy Venise lace is in the 
front of house dresses. 

Embroidery on taffeta silk, either black or white, done in 
open designs of margucrites of large size, is used as sleeves, 
yoke, and revers, over gay colored linings on dark dresses 
of satin or silk. 

White appliqué lace in large branching designs is on the 
waist and sleeves of a light green cloth corsage worn with a 
skirt of the darkest bottle green. Very heavy Venise laces 
of dark écru tints come in vandyke points that are laid over 
velvet of bright green or of copper red for trimming black 
velvet eapes, and for making yokes and girdles on waists 
of blue cloth gowns. Fur edges, especially of the different 
shades of mink, trim écru laces, while many others are 
beaded and spangled with black jet, or with bluet jet, or 
with gilt. 

Velvet of a contrasting color is cut out in quaint designs, 
and applied around the hips and foot of cloth skirts, the 
cloth edges being brought over the velvet and stitched in 
double rows. The gayest Scotch plaid velvets are used as a 
draped collar, yoke, and belt on dresses of brown or dark 
blue crépon with charming effect. 

The handsomest black dress yet shown is of black satin 
with sleeves of open marguerite embroidery on black taffeta 
over green sativ, and a square yoke of similar embroidery 
on white taffeta over the green waist-lining. The round 
waist is simply made, with its slight fulness taken in two 
pleats into an inch-wide belt of black satin ribbon, having 
in the back a very large long bow, and fastened in front un- 
der a tiny bow of the belt ribbon. Pleated jabots of the 
black aukoeldets start from the corners of the white yoke 
and taper to a point at the belt. To give more color a large 
chou of taffeta ribbon of two shades of rose-color is placed 
at the left corner of the yoke, and a huge bow of these rib- 
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bons is at the back of the collar-band of white silk em- 
broidery. The satin skirt of six wide gores with godets in 
the back is lined with green taffeta. A new feature is pads 
of soft wadding pendent from the belt inside the lining 
around the hips and back to give sufficient size that the top 
of the skirt may lie smoothly. For trimming are five poinis 
of the black open embroidery inserted to show the green 
silk lining. These begin at the belt, and extend longest 
toward the middle. Such a gown is suitable for various 
ages, brides choosing it for the one black gown of the trous- 
seau, and women of middle age finding it not too youth- 
ful, as it can be made becoming by the color used under the 
open embroidery. 

Félix sends charming calling gowns of royal purple 
cloth trimmed with the appliqués in which he delights. 
Thus white satin nearly covered with purple cloth ara- 
besques neatly applied forms the plastron, large revers, and 
bands that cross under the arms on a round waist of cloth 
stretched on a fitted lining. Fine metallic cord edges 
the appliqué leaves, and the satin is powdered with small 
metallic beads. The collar and belt are of bias cloth, six 
inches wide, drawn around in the way now used, and fast- 
eved by two meeting frills. Gigot sleeves have deep cuffs 
of white and purple. The skirt, four yards wide at the foot, 
is of a single piece of cloth, with the fold running around 
the wearer, and is cut very much in bell shape, but much 
fuller at top, and without the dip which formerly length- 
ened the back of bell skirts. It is effectively trimmed by 
two points of the white satin with large appliqué designs 
placed either side of the front, from belt to foot. 

Afternoon gowns for the house are made of crépon of 
exceedingly light color, over silk linings of a contrasting 
color. hus a creamy beige crépon is lined with shot taf- 
feta changing from rose to green. 


TRILBY. 


‘THACKERAY and Balzac possessed the rare gift of so 

imbuing their characters witl life that in the course of 
a novel their readers got to kuow them well, and closed the 
book with a sense of having taken leave of real personages. 
A similar characteristic appears in Du Maurier’s Prilby.* We 
know well the big studio in the Quartier Latin, with the 
window open to the northwest breeze; we see Little Billee 
tracing the outlines of Trilby’s footion the rough wall, while 
Taffy twirls Indian clubs about hishandsome head as a re- 
laxation from the strain of art realism, and the Laird paints 
toreadors such as never were seen in Spain; we hear Tril- 
yA portentous ‘‘milk below”; we weep over Svengali’s 
divine melodies, though we despise the sordid dirty fingers 
which call them forth; we laugh over the initiation feast at 
Carrel’s atelier; we dine sumptuously with the three friends 
at Pére Trin’s, or else share the feast at home when the Man 
of Blood makes the salad and M. le Comte de Pencock cooks 
the beef and onions so deftly that you can’t tell one from 
the other; we take our part in those long talks when every- 
thing is discussed; we secretly abet Dodor and Zou-Zou Io 
their pranks; we live the art life, with its freedom, its hap- 
piness, and its code of honor all its own. 

The author has drawn his characters with broad strokes 
of the pencil, interspersed with delicate touches of detail. 
The actors are portraits in very truth; we know them alike 
in feature and temperament. 

In sketching Trilby the-author has displayed consummate 
skill; he has just indicated the girl’s one shert-entiine. the 
inevitable result of inheritance and environment—a fault 
arising from no integral depravity of nature. Trilby is es- 
sentially pure minded, clean in heart and soul, her choice of 
the occupation of a blanchisseuse de fin in preference to a 
life of guilty splendor bears indisputable evidence to the 
fact. She gives the impression of wholesomeness—"‘ Tril- 
byness,” as the Laird puts it; she is jolly, slangy, natural, 
unconscious of indelicacy in posing for ** the altogether,” 
ignorant of the blot on her lifé until love opens her eyes. 
Her renunciation of Little Billee has nothing of maudlin 
sentiment; it is a simple recognition of the gulf between 
British respectability aud Parisian bohemianism. 

Svengali is the important factor in the development of 
the story—a creature conscienceless, brutal, without manli- 
ness, vain, and dirty, but possessed of the divine poWer of 
music in the one great chamber of his sordid soul. He has 
another gift which converts the tone-deaf Trilby into a hu- 
man nightingale, and at this point many readers take excep- 
tion. ‘They admit the bypnotizing of ‘Trilby by Svengali as 
a justifiable expedient of fiction, at the same time denying 
its possibility. This objection may be answered by an ap- 
peal to the results of medical and psychical research, aud 
also by the fact that Trilby’s vocal organs were developed 
to an unusual degree, she needed only the musical ear, 
which Svengali’s mysterious influence was able to supply. 
The two scenes of Trilby’s musical career—the triumph at 
Paris and the climax at the sudden death of Svengali—are 
powerfully drawn. Again, objection is made to the recur- 
rence of the hypuotic state“just before Trilby’s death under 
the influence of a photograph of the dead musician. From 
the moment Svengali’s sightless eyes glared at her from the 
box in the concert-room when tone and ear left her, Trilby's 
mind lost all knowledge and recollection of her artistic ca- 
reer, The picture suddenly placed before her revives mem- 
ory, and recollection brings back the dominating influence 
which once impressed upon her, ‘* You shall see nothing, hear 
nothing, think of nothing but Svengali, Svengali, Svengali !” 

In the other characters Du Maurier has displayed equal 
skill. The allusion to the remote Jewish ancestor of Little 
Billee is a subtle touch; the tenderness of the lad, never de- 
generating into effeminacy,is also cleverly depicted, aud 
with quiet sarcasm the sublimity of his art is contrasted 
with the productions of his friends—with Taffy’s, which do 
not sell, and with the Laird’s, which flud a steady market 
awaitiug impossible toreadors. 

In this work, as in Peter Ibbetson, the author proves his 
own catholicity and the kinship of the arts; no musician 
ever wrote more rapturously of the divinity of sound, and 
no artist ever gave truer color value than those our writer 
ascribes to tones. Music, as Du Maurier describes it, ap- 
peals to every sense, but makes to the intellect the highest 
appeal of all. The author knows well the life and patois 
of the Quartier Latin of forty years ago; be knows to per- 
fection the slang of the studios, the sapient criticisms of 
embryo painters, and —— their lips he has his own say, 
sharply and to the point. The book is emg ge human, 
its conceits are quaint, it abounds in grace and tenderness, 
it has an abundance of healthy humor, though no tinge of 
morbid sentiment, and, captious critics to the contrary not- 
withstanding, its tone is pure and its teachings sound. 

ADALINE W., STEKLING, 


* Trilby. By George du Maurier. New York: Harper & Brothers, 








GIRLS’ CLOTHING 


IGHT woollens, clrallies, crépons 
4 and veilings, and inexpensive In 
dia silks are the materials employed 


for girls’ party or dancing - class 
frock The little frock showy in 
Fig. 1 is of white wool. It has a 
gathered skirt two yards and a quar 


ter wide, bordered with two rows of 
inch-wide white moiré ribbou, with 
two narrow tucks between The 


puffy baby-waist is gathered at the 
top to a round yoke that is feather 
stitched with white A frill of 
edroops from the edge of the 
yoke, knots of white moire ribbon are 


silk 


placed on the shoulders, and braces 
start from under them and end in 
ch rat the waist 


Pink silk-dotted crépon is employ 


ed for an older girl of fourteen to 
sixteen years. The skirt, which is 
three vards and a half wide, consists 
of a gored front and side breadth, 
aud b breadths joined by a 


sloped scain The front is carried up 


in a darted and whaleboned point 
The full waist is cul straight across 
the throat, and has a deep sailor « | 
hut All the edges are trimmed with 
1 varrow silk cord gimp A bow of 
pink satin ribbon is placed on the 
right side of the waist, with stream 
ers reaching to the foot of the skirt. 





Back or Gina's Coat, 
Fic. 3 


Fig. 6.- 





Fig. 3.—Grnw's Emprre Coat.—[See Fig. 6.] 


A coat for a girl of ten to thirteen years, shown in Fig. 
8, is of beige-colored cloth combined with chestnut velvet, 
and trimmed with narrow bands of beaver fur. Inside is a 
half-fitted lining, sligiftly wadded, which reaches to the 
waist. The loose cloth fronts are gathered to a round-cor 
vered yoke edged with narrow fur. The back is covered 
with velvet to the waist, and overlaid on the lower part by 
four stitched cloth tabs; the skirt part is gathered on under 
a belt. The sleeves are entirely of velest, composed of 
drooping puffs above a close cuff 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Grris’ Danctne-ciass Frocks. 


The girl's frock Fig. 4 is of corn-flower blue wool. At- 
tached to the sides of the skirt, which is gored and three 
yards wide at the bottom, are short basque pieces of brown 
velvet, headed by a blue moiré ribbon belt with a sash bow 
at the back. The waist, which is attached to the skirt, has 
a fitted lining, the upper part of which is faced with velvet 
in the form of a curved yoke. ‘The full outside material is 
tucked for a depth of two inches below the yoke, and gath- 
ered at the waist; the front is given a drooping effect by a 
small pleat caught up a short distance below the armhole. 
The leg-of-mutton sleeves are pleated at the inner seam down 
to the elbow joint, and flare at the wrist. A ribbon bow 
is on the back of the velvet standing collar 

A long apron for girls of six to eleven years that com- 
pletely covers the frock, Fig. 5, is made of fine-striped Scotch 
gingham, bordered with a narrow feather-stitched trimming 
that matches the stripe. Several rows of trimming are on 
the skirt, which is in straight breadths, two yards wide, with 


Fig. 5. 


Giau’s APRON. 


a half-circle hollowed out at the mid- 
dle of each side for the armhole. 
The top is gathered to a square yoke. 
A circular ruffle is set upon the yoke, 
with rows of trimming circling 
above. The sleeve is gathered to a 
trimmed cuff. 


PRETTY LAMP SHADES. 


VERY dainty shade is made of 
pinked ruffles of white glacé 
silk. There are two ruffles which 
are cut into deep points. The ruffle 
is pinked on the top, which is straight, 
and on the points. A double box 
leat is laid between each two points. 
he groups of pleats so nearly meet 
that the point is narrowed very much, 
and the slope on which the pleats are 
taken in addition to the pinked edge 
gives quite a flowerlike effect. The 
ruffle is fastened on with a little 
heading made by sewing the pleats 
three-quarters of an inch from the 
upper edge. A plain doubled ruffle, 
pinked, stands up around the collar 
of the frame. More elaboration is 
given if desired by sewing small 
bunches of violets or a single wild 
rose with a stem on the leaflike 
point between the groups of pleats. 
The beauty of this shade depends 
upon the way in which the frills are 
cut and pleated. The silk is five 
inches deep after pinking, and the 
point, which slopes gradually from 
the centre of one pleat to the centre 
of the next, is eleven inches. The 
shortest part of the point, that which 
comes on the top of the middle of the 
box pleat, is about two inches deep. 
For adding some richness to a 
quiet-looking shade gold net is very 
effective. As it does not join easi- 
ly,seams are to be avoided. A cir- 
cular shape is the best, with a smaller 
circle cut out of the centre. The 
lower edge can be finished with light 
gold lace, or can be cut into points 
and little silk tassels the color of the 
supporting shade tied in, with a larg 
er gilt tassel at each point. The net 
ting may also be used as ruffles, al 
ternating with silk or lace. 
Scarlet shades are fashionable, 
and they are pretty when thin ma 








Fig. 4.—Girv's Aurumn Frock. 


terial is used, but the color is less becoming when the lamp 
is lit than rose pink. Very artistic persons object to both 
these colors as being too strong to be in harmony with the 
furniture and decorations in most rooms. Some women in 
selecting shades sacrifice everything to the one idea of tinting 
the light which gleams through them becomingly. Others 
care solely for an esthetic cgrrespondence with the rooms. 
Where four or five lamps are used in a room, the latter effect 
is hard to compass, and perhaps the attempt will require 
some professional assistance to accomplish. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 


THE DARK SPOT, 


OES any one ever remember the first beginning of an 

evil thing? Does any one remember the first observa- 
tion of the dark spot which grows darker, broader, deeper, 
till it covers over and hides the summer sky and darkens 
the summer sun? 

The young married pair of Great College Street were 
much alone; they had few friends in London; they led 
the most quiet and regular life possible. In the morning 
the husband went to his hospital; in the afternoon he 
worked in his study, ready for the patient who did not 
come. In the morning the young wife looked after her 
house, walked in the park or about the quiet courts of the 
Abbey; in the evening, after dinner, she sat in the study 
while her husband carried on his work till half past ten or 
so, when he turned his chair round, filled his pipe, and they 
talked till midnight 

There was nothing to disturb the happiness of this honey- 
moon prolonged, unless it was that strange dream of the 
mourning mothers, which came back to Margaret contin- 
ually—in the night, in the daytime—a vision unbidden, that 
would suddenly float before her eyes—the company of sad- 
eyed, pale - faced, sorrow- stricken women, who held out 
hands and cried, ‘‘She is one with us—she is one of us!” 
It was a persistent dream; perhaps the very strangeness of 
it caused Margaret to return to it again and again. How 
could she belong to these hapless ladies when they were 
separated by Lucian’s change of name and his refusal to 
claim the great inheritance? ‘The dream troubled her, but 
not much, though it persistently remained with her. 

How long was it?—a week ?—a month ?—after they 
went into their house that the anxiety began?) When 
was it that the young wife, reading her husband's 
thoughts, saw in his mind doubt and disturbance; 
heard a temptation continually whispered; saw an 
ear ever readier to listen? The discovery of the 
temptation—the knowledge that he was listening — 
filled her soul with dismay. In the afternoon, when 
he should have been at work, she heard him pacing 
the narrow limits of his study. Like most young 
scientific men, he wrote for medical papers and sci- 
entific magazines: he reviewed scientific books: he 
wrote papers on such of his subjects as could be 
made popular in the weekly review’; and he had a 
book of his own on the stocks, a work by which 
he hoped to gain a place as « specialist; an advanced 
book with all the recent medical lights; a work -psy- 
chological, biological, and everything else that was 
new and true and uncomfortable. He read a great 
deal in the medical journals of Germany, France, 
and Italy; in short, he was without any practice 
except that in his hospital. Lucian Calvert led a 
very busy life, and, like most men who are fully 
occupied, he was a perfectly cheerful creature. The 
maiden expectant of a lover should pray above all 
things that he may turn out to be « man with an 
active brain, and belonging to an intellectual pro 
fession, for of such is the kingdom of cheerfulness. 
Margaret loved to see him absorbed in thought; she 
sat perfectly still so long as he was working, con 
tented to wait till he should turn his chair, take his 
pipe, and say, ‘‘ Now, Madge!” 

But when Lucian was walking up and down the 
floor of his study he was not working. He was 
disturbed in his mind; his thoughts were diverted. 
By what? At dinner, at breakfast, when they took 
their walks abroad, he would become distrait, silent, 
thoughtful— he who had been able to convert even a 
stalled ox into a feast of contentment and cheerful- 
ness. Why? 

In his study, after dinner, his wife saw that he sat 
with his eyes gazing into space and his pen lying 
idle. What was he thinking of? 

Alas! She knew. Women who love are all 
thought-readers. She saw that before his eyes there 
was floating continually the temptation that she 
feared. Her heart grew sick within her—more sick 
and sorry day by day—as she saw that the strength 
of the temptation was daily growing. And the 
light died out in his eyes and the ready smile left 
his lips, and Lucian, while he listened to the voice 
of the Tempter, was transformed and became as 
black-avised and as dour and as resolute of aspect 
as his ancestor, the first great Calvert Burley. 

One night when he turned his chair and mechan 
ically took his pipe, she spoke: ‘‘ Where have your 
thoughts been all this evening, Lucian? You have 
done no work, unless, perhaps, you were devising 
some. Your gaze has been fixed.” 

‘I have been upstairs,” he replied, with a little 
langh. ‘‘I have been among the grandfathers and 
the grandmothers.” 

‘*Ts it good to live among them, Lucian? Does 
it make you taller or stronger to live amongst these 
poor people? They crept and crawled through life 

did they not? But you—oh, Lucian—you walk 
erect,” 

‘*I go among them sometimes—” he began. 

‘“‘Sometimes? You were among them this after- 
noon, and at dinner, and all the evening. And yes 
terday the same. I begin to think, Lucian, that we 
made a dreadful mistake when we came to this 
house.” 

“It is not exactly a house which preaches con 
tentment to the disinherited, is it?” 

‘If we cannot get contentment, dear Lucian, for 
Heaven's sake let us go elsewhere and leave these 
memories behind. My dear, what will our life be 
‘come if we are not contented?” 

“Do not fear, Marjorie”"—he roused himself with 
an effort and laughed—‘‘I only pay occasional visits 
to the portraits. The family, as you say, did mostly 
creep and crawl. They have had their divagations; 
they have trodden the Primroge Way; still, they are 
our ancestors—and perhaps a little show of respect 
occasionally—from time to time—not often, you 


* Copyright, 1894, by Walter Besant.—Begon in Haxren'’s 
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know—may be considered due to them. 
ancestors I am likely to get, you know.” 

Margaret shrank back, chilled. She was afraid of saying 
more. 

Again—it was Sunday afternoon. They took their early 
dinner in cheerfulness—the disinheritance for the time for- 
gotten—and they repaired—young husbands, even scientific 
husbands, frequently accede to their wives’ wishes in small 
matters—-to the Abbey for afternoon service. During the 
sermon, which was not perfectly audible in every part of 
the Cathedral, Lucian occupied himself in turning over the 
pages of his wife’s Bible. The world, perhaps in prejudice, 
does not generally look upon young physicians as zealous 
students of the Bible, and Margarét observed Lucian’s curi- 
osity with some wonder. For her own part, though she did 
not hear one word of the sermon, it was quite enough to sit 
in the old Cathedral, to look up into the lofty roof, to gaze 
upon the marvellous window of the transept, and to breathe 
the air of the venerable place, which is full of consolation 
to those who can open out their souls and receive its influ- 
ence, 

After service they walked in the park close by: in the 
south part of it, which is the less frequented. They walked 
in silence for a while. Lucian was a man of long silence at 
all times. It was by his face that he generally showed 
where his thoughts were leading him. 

‘* About that hereditary theory,” he began. ‘‘There is 
heredity in disease; there is heredity in health. Drunken 
ness is sometimes inherited; it is, perhaps, a nervous dis- 
ease, like asthma and the rest of the tribe. Any man can 
vitiate his blood, and can transmit that vitiation to follow- 
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ing generations. In this sense there is constantly with all 
of us hereditary disease, because none of us ure pet tectly 
*strong and healthy.” 

**Go on, Lucian.” 

“Yes. But you say, Margaret, that a mental twist, such 
as makes a man a miser or a money-lender, is the child of 
one mental twist or the father of another.” 

IT think that the sins of the fathers are visited upon the 
children for the third and fourth generation. And in your 
people, Lucian, the sins of the fathers have been followed 
by the sins of the sons, so that every generation has suffered 
for its predecessor and brought more suffering upon its sue- 
cessor. 

**That is your view. Yes, my father—very oddly, be- 
vause he was not a superstitious man—thougit much the 
same thing.” 

“* Why should not a man’s sins be punished in his children 
as well as his diseases?” 

**I don’t know why they should not. 
is why they should.” 

**Oh, Lucian! Because— but you do not think as I do.” 

“Perhaps not. I will refer you, however, to an authority 
which you respect. While you were pretending to listen— 
pretty hypocrite!—to what you could not hear, | oceupied 
myself profitably in looking up a rather important statement 
of the case from another point of view. I had seen it quoted, 
and I knew where to look. It is a passage in the works of 
the Prophet Ezekiel. Says the Prophet—or words to this 


The other question 


effect—* There is a common proverb that the fathers have 
eaten sour grapes and the teeth of the children are in conse- 
It is a foolish proverb, because every 


quence set on edge. 














man has got to live out his own life to his own honor or his 
own dishonor.’ Read the passage, my child. It is put so 
jlainly that it- is impossible to misunderstand jit. Nay, he 
{ so much in earnest about it—I think that Joshua Ben 
Jobanan, the great money-lender, had recently died, and his 
children were taunted with the proverb—that he returns to 
the subject again and repeats his arguments. I am very 
glad I went to church with you this afternoon.’ Will you 
read this Prophet and discard these superstitions?” 

** He meant something else, 1 suppose. But, Lucian, how 


can you say that the children do not suffer for their father’s, 


sins? 

** Physically they often do.” 

‘* But if a man disgraces himself and loses caste or falls 
into poverty, his children sink into a lower place; they can- 
not get up again out of their poverty or their shame; they 
are kept down for life; their children have got to begin all 
overagain. Oh! Itis so clear that it cannot be doubted or 
denied.” 

‘‘In social matters, and in the middle class, 1 dare say. 
Most middle-class people hang on to their social position, 
such as it may be, with their own hands and with no help 
from cousins. When they fall, their fall is complete. In 
the case of people well connected, with some generations of 
affluence behind them, and with cousins all over the coun 
try, when a man comes to grief it may be grievous for his 
children, but it does not necessarily mean a lower level. 
Why, the simple annals of the aristocracy are full of the 
most tremendous croppers taken by the fathers, and the sons 
are never a whit the worse.” 

Margaret shook her head 


In the case of my people, now, their misfortunes were 
always due to their own folly or their crimes.” 
‘Lucian, dear, do not talk any more about it. Those 


who inherited that dreadful estate endured things that went 
with it. Ihave studied the faces of the mothers, and I read 
upon them all the martyrdom they suffered.” 

“You are a superstitious woman, Madge,” 
husband . 

He returned to the subject the next evening. 

‘‘About your view, dear—about the forefathers—you 
know? 

*‘Oh! don't think about them so much.” 

“ There is something to be said in favor of it, so far as the 
mental twist can be gathered. Take the first of them— 
Grandfather Cal vert the First, the original Burley—what do 
we know about him? A tradition mentioned in my father's 
memorandum that he acquired money by dishonest practices. 
Perhaps he did. At the same time, remember that we know 
nothing certain. There is no proof. For all we know, he 
may have been the most upright man in the world. Then 
there is that unlucky Shepherd who was suspended; he paid 
for his own diversions; when he had paid, nothing more 
was owing. His son went mad. So did a good many other 
poor wretches. Religious mad, he went. So did Cowper, 
the poet. But Cowper, so far as I know, never laid the 
blame on his grandfather. A family tendency to some un- 
soundness of mind—some inabjlity to recognize the true 
proportions of things—may be observed, perhaps, in all of 
them. There was, for example, the miser. It isn’t abso- 
lutely disgraceful to be a miser—most people who save 
money have to be miserly—but it denotes a certain inability 
to see proportions. I can discern no signs of your famous 
curse in the cheese-paring life of Great-Grandfather Miser. 
Then comes bis son, the money-lender and money-grubber. 
He did not grub for money in quite a noble way—so much 
must be confessed. But he was not a crimiual, nor was he 
disgraced-—”" 

** Not disgraced? Oh, Lucian!” 

**Not disgraced by the world. And he lived to a great 
age, amassing money all the time. It was his unbalanced 
mind which put money in the front. The family had a 
tendency to unbalanced mind—just as other families are 
predisposed to bronchitis. As for other things, we might 
parade them all, except one, as quite a respectable set of an- 
cestors, and manifestly blessed by Providence, which made 
them rich on account of their many virtues.” 

‘*Those were singular blessings indeed which fell upon 
your grandfather's brothers.” 

“Who, 1 remember, had none of the inheritance, my 
dear.” 

Thus he talked, returning to the subject perpetually, as a 
moth flies round a candle until it falls at last into the flame. 

This was the cloud that Margaret watched as it spread 
around the horizon, and grew day by day deeper and broad- 
er and blacker, till it covered all the summer sky and blot- 
ted out the summer sun. 


said her 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE BOX OF ACCOUNT-BOOKS. 


One morning Margaret sat again in the nursery at the top 
of the house. The visitation of the mothers was never re- 
peated. She sat on the bed and remembered the faintness, 
and then, when she opened her eyes, the company of sor- 
rowful women gathered round her bed. She recalled this 
company often. The recollection of their faces came to her 
at odd times, by day and by night; but in this room they 
came no more. She had received, in a vision, their welcome 
and their pity ouce for all. 

Sometimes she saw, in fancy, the same look of welcome 
and pity in the sorrowful eyes of the portraits. Was there 
really any look at all of sorrow in those faces? Had the 
limner caught the characteristic look, the habitual expres- 
sion, which the daily life casts upon a face? Had he been 
inspired to foretell, by the expression of the eyes, the sad- 
ness of the future? I know not. They were stiff and con- 
ventional paintings, of little merit: a mechanical likeness 
was all that the artist desired to produce—he wanted peo- 
ple to say—they still say it at every Royal Academy— 
** How like! How exactly like it is!” Whether, therefore, 
the unknown painters who executed these works of art be- 
tween the years 1720 and 1830, or thereabouts, had put into 
the faces all that Margaret saw, I know not. 

The morning was fine; the sun streamed through the 
windows, now clean; upon the floor, now swept. No other 
change had been made in the room; the cradle and the chest 
of drawers, the chairs and the bedstead, were all as they had 
been banded over. When the burden of her anxiety be- 
came almost more than she could bear, Margaret came up 
here in the morning, to find consolation in the room of the 
little children. ‘‘ While they Ee here,” she thought, 
‘there was a time of hope and happiness. When they left 
the nursery and went forth into the world, then began again 
the punishment of the father’s sin.” For, you see, despite 
that chapter in the book of the Prophet Ezekiel, this super- 
atitious person could never shake off the conviction that, 
from father to son, he who possessed the wealth first gotten 
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by Calvert Burley received with it something that poisoned 
his whole life. And now she saw her husband daily assailed 
with the temptation that bade him take his own and enjoy 
whatsoever his soul desired. 

A morbid habit—to sit here among the rags and tatters of 
the past. Better, perhaps, had she put on her hat and sal- 
lied forth into the streets and crossways. In Westminster, 
however, there are no streets to walk in. There are squalid 
old streets and ugly new streets. The absence of streets 


for walking is more than made up by the solitudes and: 


laces for meditation which abound in this old city. For 
instance, there are Dean's Yard, the Cloisters, the Abbey 
itself; there is the quiet and secluded Close, or Place, or 
Retreat, called Cowley Street; there is the south side of St. 
James’s Park; there are, however, no streets. There is no 
Bond Street, no Regent Street, no Cheapside, no Thames 
Street. Abingdon Street, formerly Dirty Lane, presents few 
attractions; nor does Victoria Street. Better, perhaps, to 
meditate in the Cloisters than to sit on the old bed among 
the baby-clothes and broken toys. 

Again, some young wives make work for themselves; 
they love housewifery; they enjoy directing and arranging 
and managing; they embroider and sew, and make things 
lovely for the house; they pay many calls; they read and 
study er! they write novels; they go out and look 
at the shops; they practise music; they lie down and bask 
by the fire. Margaret, in ordinary times, did all these things; 
she was possessed of many accomplishments. Now, so 
great was the fear that possessed her, she could do nothing; 
she was fain to climb up to this old dismantled nursery, 
with the remnants and remains and relics of the past about 
her, and to think of the mothers and the children. 

We cannot get rid of our forefathers; now, she understood 
somuch. We cannot shake them off even if we would; it 
is impossible to sever the past; the chain cannot be cut. 
The forefathers still live; they still try to make us act as 
they themselves would have acted; they work upon us by 
the temper and the disposition, the inclinations and the lim- 
itations, the quick or the sluggish brain, the courage or the 
cowardice, the quick sight or the short sight, which we have 
inherited from them. These are the forces of the past act- 
ing in the present. Thus are all the ages one long, un- 
broken chain. Whither would Lucian’s ancestors lead him? 

She opened the drawers where lay the children’s clothes. 
She took them out and unfolded them. Heavens! How 
beautiful they were, with their delicate embroideries and 
the patient, skilful, fine work! For whom were they made? 
For the baby destined for Tyburn tree? For the baby des- 
tined for madness? For the baby who was to be the West- 
minster miser? For the baby who was to become the 
money-lender? Sweet children—innocent children once— 
all of them. And now these baby-clothes belonged to her 
—to her—and this nursery was hers. She laid back the 
things with a deep sigh. Her eyes fell upon the half-opened 
door of the cupboard, and she remembered that she had 
never examined the contents of the cupboard completely. 
In front there stood a box with half a lid, filled with the 
broken dolls and toys which she had seen on her first visit. 
In other houses this rubbish would have been swept away 
long ago. In this house nothing was ever destroyed or 
given away or swept away. Toa miser even a child's doll 
with a broken leg means the equivalent of something in 
money. 

She opened the door and looked in. The cupboard was 
a big place formed by the sloping roof and a party-wall ; 
such a place as, in many houses, is set apart for a box- 
room. hind the door were hanging three or four wo- 
men’s dresses of cheap material, but moth-eaten. Margaret 
took them down. There was no use in keeping them. Be- 
hind the box of dolls there was a heavy box, which she 
dragged out with some difficulty; it was not locked, and it 
contained boys’ school-books. There was another box of 
school-books ; there was a box containing clothes of some 
kinds ; there was a bundle of clothes tied? up. There were 
other bundles and boxes; lastly, when Margaret thought 
she had turned out the whole contents of the cupboard as 
a railway porter clears out a luggage van, she saw by the 
dim light at the lower end of the cupboard a smaller box 
covered with a lid. It was quite light to lift; she took it 
out, placed it on the bed, and lifted the lid, which was not 
locked. Within the box was a heap of old papers, with a 
few parchment-covered books, which were household ac- 
count-books. All the, papers in the house had been col- 
lected and taken over by the solicitor of the Treasury, but 
this cupboard had either been overlooked or had been im- 
perfectly searched. Probably it had been overlooked alto- 
gether, because the dust lay thick on everything. More- 
over, as the school-books showed, and these account-books 
presently proved, the cupboard had not been touched for 
more than seventy years. The miser, who could not bring 
himself to destroy anything, put away these things when 
his children had run away from home and when his wife 
was dead. Then he left the garret and the cupboard and 
shut the door—and so it had remained shut for seventy 
years and more, until Lucian opened the door and Margaret 
entered. 

She sat down on the bed and began to examine the con- 
tents of the box with a languid curiosity. 

She first took up a household account-book, dated 1817. 
It contained a kind of occasional diary—not day to day, 
but as things happened—together with the current expendi- 
ture. These details are dry reading, except to one who 
tries to revive the by-gone life ; to him there is not an entry 
of any kind which is not full of suggestion and meaning. 
This young housekeeper was at first struck with the extraor- 
dinary cheapness of living when the expenditure is ruled 
by a miser. In the marginal notes, recording events of the 
day, the boys gave trouble. They spoke rebelliously of 
their father. John, the eldest, was yy in keepin 
his father’s books. Apparently he was in his father’s confi- 
dence, for he was asked to plead for the others. Henry, es- 
pecially, was a cause of anxiety. He spoke mutinous words 
as regards the food; he called it fit only for pigs; he wanted 
money to spend as other young men could do; he wanted 
new and better clothes, such as other young men are allowed 
to wear; he wanted to be oy into some profession ; he 
wanted to enter the army ; was always wanting some- 
thing that would cost money; his father always refused; 
the mother interceded, and was repulsed; John was asked to 
do what he could, and said he could do nothing, because 
what Henry wanted would cost money. Then came the 
significant words: “ Henry ran away from home in the 
night. God help the boy! His father only said there was 
one mouth the less.” The house went on meanwhile ; 
whether she was bereft of her children or not, the wife 
must keep the house! going, and the expenses — daily 
less and less, or the miser grew more miserly. There were 
notes about the other boys: ‘‘ James must have new school- 
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books. He cannot Sean a his father; nor can 
I; nor-can John. says he shall do as Henry did.” 
‘Lucinda crying over her old frock.” ‘‘ Charles refused, 
to-day, even the outward forms of respect to his father. A 
sad scene!” ‘‘ Letter from Harry. He has become an actor. 
I cannot approve it; but his father drove him away.” 

The entries showed a household managed by farthin 
Tliey revealed the unhappiness of the family: the hard fa- 
ther, growing narrower and harder; the brothers kept with- 
out pocket-money, dressed shabbily, debarred even the com- 
mon and innocent pleasures of their age; the daughter grown 
out of her shabby frock; the mother striving to mitigate 
the unhappy lot of her children; and the eldest brother 
keeping his father’s books, learning how rich he was, resolv- 
ing to become the owner and disposer of so much wealth, 
and learning from his father those lessons of pitiless hard- 
ness which he was afterwards to a with such eminent 
success on his own account. As Margaret read in the book, 
she realized it all; the past returned. In the quiet house 
she could hear the crying of the girl over her frock, and 
the voice of the mother trying to soothe and to console, and 
the growling of the miser over his pence like the growling 
of a tiger over her bone, 

She sbut up the book with a sigh. She belonged to these 
people; they were her people; whither ber husband should 
go she must go; where he should lodge she must lodge; and 
his people must be her people. And, as Lucian continual! 
repeated, a man may call himself what he pleases, but his 
ancestors remain to him; he cannot shake them off; he be- 
longs to them, and they to him. Wherefore we do well to 
envy those of honorable descent; and for this reason we 
should go cautiously lest we pollute the fountain of Heaven, 
and make the water which our children must drink a 
spring of shame. All these things, and more, sank deep 
into Margaret's mind. And because it was the nursery, the 
room of the dead mothers, if she suffered her mind to wan- 
der, she heard whispers in the air—murmuring, singing, 
admonishing: ‘ You belong to us, you and yours; you are 
one of us and one with us; you cannot separate yourself, or 
your children that may come, from us. Your children will 
ye ours. You pretend not to belong to us; yet you think 
about us day and night; you are one of us and one with us.” 


(ro pe continvED.) 


MY VOYAGE ON A CATTLE-SHIP. 


N Y friends have been omnes my return from abroad 

with an eagerness that would be flattering if I did not 
know what was at the bottom of it. Knowing that, 1 was 
not so flattered. It was not so much a quickening desire to 
see me at home again as to hear all about my voyage on a 
cattle-ship. They looked upon me as the victim sacrificed 
upon the altar of their curiosity. “ You go, and tell us all 
about it,” they said, ‘‘and if you report favorably we will 
try it for ourselves. 

I sailed on the cattle-ship for various reasons : one, that it 
was much less expensive than any other line, that they gave 
more for your money, that they did not carry many passen- 
gers ; and still another, that the voyage was longer than on 
other ships, and never having suffered from seasickness and 
needing an enforced rest—I can take no other—my decision 
was made. Let me say at once that there are cattle-shi 
and cattle-ships. I can only speak of the line I sailed with. 
Some, | am told, are pretty bad for passengers; mine I know 
was very good. The particular ship that I went over and 
came back on is only a year old. She was built by the build- 
ers of the Teutonic and Majestic; she is 8000 tons burden, has 
twin screws and more than the usual number of water- 
tight compartments, is lighted by electricity, has all her 
state-rooms on the saloon deck, and carries a doctor and a 
stewardess. 

The voyage takes twelve days; but you are landed in 
London, which saves some hours as against the Liverpool 
route. The ships are unusally steady, built so as to keep the 
cattle from rolling about, and one would have to try hard to 
get seasick. I talked with people who had travelled by 
other lines and had always been obliged to seek the seclu- 
sion that the cabin grants during the entire voyage, and they 
had not had the first hint of seasickness on this ship. These 
ships should not carry more than fifty passengers, but they 
have such demands upon them that they sometimes carry 
nearer seventy. With from forty-five to fifty they are per- 
fectly comfortable. There is room enough at the tables, 
and the promenade-decks are not crowded. I have never 
had more room for walking. What I particularly like 
about these ships, however, is that the cabins are on the 
main-deck, and are therefore so high above the water that 
only in bad storms is it necessary to close the ports. 

4 party occupied two state-rooms. There was Violet 
and her baby and Jet and I. The main-deck was just be- 
yond our door, so the age had an awning rigged up, 
and we swung a hammock for the baby, and made our cor- 
ner gay as well as comfortable with rugs and pillowed 
chairs. There we sat and read and rocked the hammock 
and sunned and loafed, as you can loaf only on board ship. 
The rest of the passengers staid on the promenade deck. 
There was more room avd more company. Most people 
enjoy company, whether of friends or strangers, but with 
such a very important person as the bahy we did not have 
to go outside of our own little circle for amusement. A 
great charm of our corner was that it was by a big open hatch- 
way leading down to the cattle-pens. You would never 
know that there were any cattle on board the ship unless you 
went to look for them. Most of the ngers did look for 
them, and it was one of the events of the day to go down 
into the clean freshly whitewashed pens. The ship moved 
80 steadily through the water that if you had taken a blind 
man down by one of the batchways, and Jet him sniff the 
smell of the hay and of the cattle, he would have pr 
himself in a farm-yard on land. I don’t like the smell of 
stables, but I do like that of well-kept cattle-pens. It takes 
me back to my younger days when I ran wild over a big farm 
in New Jersey. There were eight hundred head of cattle on 
board, out of which large number one would occasionally 
die. Then he had to be buried. To bury a bullock at sea 
was no easy rg To be sure his grave was dug, or rather 
he dug it of his own weight. But to get him up out of the 
lower deck, that required some little time and engineering. 
A derrick was prepared and chains were fastened around 
the huge carcass, then it was hoisted up to the main-deck, 
over the railing, and dropped into the sea. ‘ Poor beast!” 
the sympathetic passengers would say; but who said ‘‘ Poor 
beasts!” of the others who were being taken to England to 
be knocked on the head with an axe? They, I think, de- 
served more of our sympathy. 

The men who had the care of the cattle were a queer lot. 
There were the regular cattle-men, who are paid by the 
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drovers, and there are the assistants, who are not paid at all. 
These latter are usually Polish or Russian Jews, who con- 
tract to do the work of feeding the cattle and cleaning the 
pens for the sake of getting free transportation. bows are 
a sorry looking lot, with their pale thin faces and emaciated 
‘bodies. They look like anything but cattlemen. They ate 
not always as poor as ae look, There was one man going 
over who bad a large sum in gold with him, Thishekeptina 
little bag strap under his: coat. He was a miserably 
sickly fellow, und really quite unfit to work, but too mean 
to pay his passage even in the steerage. (Our ship, by-the- 
way, takes no steerage passengers.) One day he shirked his 
work so that one of the *‘ boss” cattlemen got out of patience 
with him, and struck at him with a stick. I was sitting in the 
saloon writing when I heard such a howling as I never heard 
before, mingled with feminine screams. started up, and 
was met at the saloon door by one of the passengers, who 
was not more than half dressed Her hair was hanging down 
her back, and she was wringing her hands. ‘‘Some one 
come quick,” she cried. ‘‘There’s a man in my room with 
delirium tremens, and he’s going to jump overboard.” In 
a moment the captain and half a dozen stewards surrounded 
her. She led the way to her cabin, which happened to be 
the nearest to the door leading out on the deck, and there, 
trying to squeeze himself under the lower berth, and hug- 
ing his bag of gold tight in his bony hands, was the poor 
sw. When he saw the captain he threw himself at his 
feet, and cried, and went on like a madman, They would 
kill him for his money, he said, and begged the captain to 
save him. The captain ordered him out of the state-room 
without wasting any time, and then, after hearing*both sides 
of the case, he decided that though the man was lazy and a 
shirk, he was too ill to work. He was locked up at his 
own desire, for he was afraid that some one would steal 
his precious bag. This was the only tragic incident of the 
voyage, unless you can call the burial of the bullocks tragic. 
mong the passengers was a very agreeable and intelli- 
gent young Englishman who had an orange grove in Flori- 
da, He was very much run down with malaria, and was 
going home in the hope that a change of air would get the 
deadly disease out of him. He told me that some years ago, 
before his orange-trees were big enough to be profitable, 
he was terribly poor. The desire to go home was strong 
within him, but he hadn’t the money to pay for a ticket. In- 
stead of waiting until he could get money from England, he 
shipped as a helper on a cattle-ship—not one of this line— 
and he described bis trip as something a little worse than 
death. He will take the latter any time rather than such a 
voyage. The cattlemen on our line were well fed and well 
treated. He visited them below decks, and said they lived 
in luxury compared to the way he lived. It is not unusual 
for English gentlemen who have had bad luck in America 
to go back home as helpers on cattle-ships, but I don’t think 
that my young friend will ever do it again. 

We had all sorts of people among our passengers. There 
was one little party of two young girls and a chaperone 
from Chicago. The girls had never been abroad before, 
and they were in for a good time. They meant to get all 
the fun out of their trip that was to be had. They were 
hete, there, and everywhere on board; in the engine-room, 
in the cattle-pens, never quiet over a moment. One day 
one of the sailors was making ready to be hauled up to 
paint the top of a mast. There was a little board seat 
rigged up with blocks and ropes into which he was about 
to settle himself when one of the Chicago girls sprang 
into it before him. ‘‘ Please pull me up,” she begged. A 
sailor can never refuse a lady ; so, with a ‘‘heigh, hoy!” and 
a ‘‘ heave away, boys!” they pulled until the swing was about 
fifteen feet high. Then it began to spin around. The girl 
was plucky, and wanted them to go on hoisting her, but 
they were afraid that she might get giddy and full, so they 
lowered her to the deck. ‘‘It was perfectly lovely,” she 
said, but she looked rather pale. 

There were other Chicagoans : two young men who were 
going to ‘‘do” the Continent on bicycles, and another older 
man who studied his guide-books a great deal, and was bent 
on getting information. It was his intention, he said, to 
study the question of ‘‘ pauper labor”—any European labor 
came under that head—and to see for himself if the foreign 
Jaborer was not much worse off than the American. He in- 
tended to be fair, and if he was convinced that low pay 
with low prices for living made the two countries about 
even in the matter, or if the foreigners had the better of it, 
he was going to say so plainly at the next meeting of the 
debating society after his return to Chicago. 

Coming back we made a much quicker voyage, because 
there were no cattle on board. The Cattle are only on the 
voyage to England. I missed them very much, for their 
presence was a constant reminder of land. I felt that there 
must be a farm somewhere near. The morning after we 
sailed one of the ladies said to me, ‘‘ Don’t tell it around the 
ship, but we have two interesting passengers aboard.” My 
mind at once suggested that Mr. Gladstone and J. M. Barrie 
might be travelling incognito. ‘‘ Who are they?” I asked, 
eagerly. ‘‘One has stolen £20,000, and the other murdered 
his sister to get her life insurance!” A cold sbiver ran down 
my back. ‘* How do you know?’ I asked. ‘ Because de- 
tectives from Scotland Yard were on board till twelve 
o'clock last night looking for them. They are not among 
the crew, so they must be among the passengers, and Super- 
intendent Byrnes has been cabled to to meet the ship at 
Quarantine and catch them.” 

A robber and a,murderer among the passengers! This 
was cheerful, particularly the murderer. Not a man who 
had shot his enemy in the heat of passion, but one who had 
deliberately murdered his sister to get the insurance on her 
life! The two. criminals had made their escape together, 
and they were both Englishmen. The only thing to do was 
to be on our guard. e would watch every man carefully, 
and lock our cabin doors at night. The next day I said to 
my informant: ‘‘I have found one of the men. The mur- 
derer, I’m sure.” 

**Good gracious! Which one?” 

“Come with me.” I took her across the deck, and while 
we leaned carelessly against the rail, I whispered: ‘‘ That 
one with his hat polled over his eyes. Look at his mouth; 
isn’t that the mouth of a murderer?” A peal of laughter 
greeted my remark. 

“Why, that is —— ——,a member of the —— Theatre 
Company of New York.” 

Finally we got to knowing most of the people on the 
ship, and were convinced beyond a doubt that they were 
neither robbers or murderers. There was one man, how- 
ever, who excited my suspicions. He very seldom appear- 
ed on deck, and he never spoke to any one. He had dark 
agp ew g eyes, and he wore a soft hat pulled well over them. 

e a cold glitter in his eyes when you did see them. 
There could be no mistake this time. One day a well- 
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known New-Yorker fell ‘to talking with me, and in the 
course of our conversation he said: 

**I have been talking all the morning with a a man 
on board this ship, and he is one of the most intelligent 
young men Lever met. He has read everything, and thought 
about what he has read,too. He was graduated from Har- 
vard a year ago, and is taking a little vacation before set- 
tling down to literary work.” 

** What's his name?” I asked. 

“T've forgotten; but you must have seen him. There he 
goes now.” And he pointed at my “suspect,” who was 
settling himself down in a quiet corner to read Lowell's 
poems. The upshot of the thing was that the criminals 
were hot on our ship at all. So one of the excitements of 
the ship was snuffed out, and we opened our cabin doors on 
the hook at night. 

Jet, who came back with me, enjoyed the return trip the 
most, because she saw a school of whales, an iceberg, and 
for two days we were surrounded by a dense fog. Her cu 
of delight was overflowing. She had seen everything that 
voyagers are apt to see, and she was happy. 

As for the cattle-ship, I can ame | say that I expect to 
cross by this line and on this particular ship every time I go 
to England, which, thanks to the cattle-ships, will be often- 
er in the future than it has been in the past. For I can 
make two round trips for what I could make one for on an- 
other line, and be much better accommodated for my money. 
I do not enjoy roughing it. 1 like a state-room to myself, 
and I like plenty of light and air, and this I get on my cat- 
tle-ship. 1 would prefer a bed to a butler’s tray to sleep in, 
but I couldn’t get that on any ship without paying a fortune 
for it. I’m afraid that I would never make an Isabella Bird 
or a Lady Baker. Iam too fond of creature comforts to be 
a very good traveller, and I like my cattle-ship because it 
gives me so many comforts—not the least of them the atten- 
tions of the officers, who treat their passengers as though 
they were their guests. JEANNETTE L. GILDER. 


A QUESTION OF ETHICS. 


VERY woman who has ever earned any money for her- 

4 self is aware of a distinct feeling of pleasure in handling 
the reward of her efforts. Money for which one has worked 
represents, in substantial and tangible form, thought, skill, 
and intelligent endeavor. 

We are often asked whether it is right in certain circum- 
stances for women to sell what they make, or in any Way to 
evgage in labor which goes into the world’s market. For 
instance, has a woman who is not only above want, but also 
well-to-do, the right to paint a picture, engage in journalism, 
make gowns or bonnets, teach, or do anything else for 
which she exacts payment? In doing this is she not de- 
frauding a poor sister, crowding out some one else to whom 
money earned means bread in the mouth and raiment to 
cover from the cold? Conscientious women, aware in them- 
selves of talent or preparation which enables them to do a 
definite work well, are often perplexed as to how far they 
may go in this matter. 

It is not to be denied that a cursory glance makes it ap- 
pear that the rich woman is selfish and perhaps greedy of 
gain if she writes her poem, or paints her picture, or decorates 
her room, and accepts for this work the same amount which 
would be given to the woman in indigent circumstances. 
Yet, in fairness to both sides, it must be asked what the ac- 
cidental possession of means on the one side or the other 
has to do with the case. The poor woman, if able to pro- 
duce the same grade of work, enters the lists on precisely 
the same terms as the other. 

The question resolves itself entirely into one of work; the 
money paid is for value received. Sometimes, however, 
women quite thoughtlessly enter fields of work in which 
they do detract from the means of living of those who are in 
need. For instance, a rich girl who is clothed in purple and 
fine linen and fares sumptuously every day finds herself in 
need of a little pocket-money—a little more than her father 
gives her. She has learned, we will suppose, to paint on 
china, or to design the covers of books, and she does this and 
sells her work below the ordinary market price, thus cheap- 
ening the stock market and reducing, by her act, the price 
which the poorer woman can receive. She requires only a 
little extra cash for her pleasures; the other must buy food 
and raiment for herself and her dear ones. ‘The thoughtless 
rich girl has in this case done a great wrong. 

Occasionally we hear of instance’ where, to keep the money 
in the family and not scatter it abroad, women who have 
ample means pay younger relatives for work which ought to 
be done by the seamstress or the dressmaker. Especially in 
hard times, when many people are in great need and much 
suffering exists, the effort of us all should be to distribute 
—not to hoard, and not to keep money in the hands of those 
who do not need it. 

It quite often happens that women who are apparently 
very well off have really very little money of their own to 
spend or to give away. The wife of a rich merchant said 
one day to a friend that she was in great distress of mind 
concerning the sufferings of her own sister, a widow, living 
in a distant city. She said: ‘‘I lie awake at night in my 
luxurious bed and think of L——, stretched on a hard pallet, 
with meen y insufficient clothing to cover her. Yet I dare 
not take my husband’s money to help my sister. If I could 
earn anything for myself, no matter how little, I would be 
more than glad to do so for my sister's sake.” 

As a rule, women are very unselfish in the disposal of 
money which they earn. They wish to have a little more 
to give away, a little more to put in the missionary box, a 
little more to help some good cause with. One sweet wo- 
man, not in strong health, earns enough by her pen to pay 
the college fees of a young brother; another, the wife of a 
country clergyman, skilled in dainty and delicate embroid- 
ery, finds time amid ~—— cares to make beautiful things, 
which she sends to the Woman's Exchange, and with the 
product of her needle she has educated her young daughter. 

When the earnings do not reduce the market value of the 
article in question, when the rich woman takes no unfair ad- 
vantage of her poorer sister, and, if need be, yields to her 
rather than forces herself into a place, she has, we think, a 
right to use her brain or her tt as she pleases. Nobody 
ever urges that a man should remain out of tases because 
he has money. Itis, on the contrary, considered a good and 
sufficient reason for him to engage in business. The very 
fact that he already has means renders it imperative and 
appropriate that he should go on intelligently making them 
more. Why apply one rule to the man and another to the 
woman? 

Again, it sometimes happens that a married woman, by 
exercising some talent, can relieve herself of domestic 
drudgery, paying with her skill to have the work done 
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which she does not like, while if she depended simply on 

her husband’s income she would be obliged to engage in a 

= deal of drudgery which would not be congenial to her. 
ere, too, common-sense should settle the question, 


THE HANGING OF PICTURES. 


N hanging pictures it is well to avoid too much uniform- 
ity. Give the picture the best possible position as to 
light, and above all things do not hang it too high. Pic- 
tures must sometimes be skied in galleries, but they never 
need undergo this humiliating treatment in the drawing- 
room. The middle of the picture should be on a level with, 
or a trifle above, the eyes that look upon it. In a beautiful 
room great variety a | be displayed in the disposition of 
the various pictures. Family pictures should not be on ex- 
hibition in those rooms of the house which are set apart for 
occasions of rae. These may be appropriately used 
in bedrooms, or even in little studios, or dens which people - 
have to themselves, 
Many of our walls are very trying to pictures, and it not 
infrequently happens that a really beautiful engraving or 
water-color loses its charm because of an ineffective and dis- 
cordant background. One may receive hints and sugges- 
tions as to the proper hanging of pictures by an occasional 
visit to studios or galleries, where frequently the tones of 
the walls are effectively treated so as to bring out the best 
points in the picture. Not long ago in a country house a 
woman of taste hit upon the plan of hanging a bare white 
wall with a drapery laid on smoothly | rich-toned olive 
—_ Against this her pictures and engravings stood out 
n greatly added beauty. Blue denim makes a cool and ef- 
fective background for some pictures. 







[ANSWERS -TO 34 
| CORRESPONDEN: 


Derssmaxeer. —In tailor-made bodices the scams of the cloth or other 
ontside fabric are pressed open and casings are sewed therein to hold whale 
bones. Sleeves of velvet, heavy repped silk, or emooth fur, as moiré 
Persian lamb, will be worn in black cloth coats. There is no occasion 
for taking the bride's “at home” cards with yon when making your 
call; leave your own calling-card when departing. 

L. B.—Cut the neck of the evening dress in a large square and fill in 
with guipure lace or with shirred chiffon. Make a cape in the way you 
enggest of the red broadcloth. It will need no trimming, as the cloth is 
handsome. Have a large hood, and line it and the cape with black surah. 
Add a large ruche of satin about the neck. The sleeves of the evening 
dress should be of chiffon in mutton-leg shape wrinkled around the arm 
all the way to the wrist. 

An Ou» Sunsoriser —As repped silks are coming into favor again you 
will do well to have your bengaline made up for this winter. 

Sunsoniner 12354.—To wear with your figured silk have a Liberty 
satin waist—or soft satin merveilleux—the shade of the satin stripe in 
your skirt. Trim it with a soft collar and belt of red velvet like sample 
enclosed in your letter. Black satin skirts will be worn again. 

H. J. P.—A yoke and belt of velvet of the same shade will trim the 
maroon cashmere prettily. Braid the child’s hair in a single pinit and 
tie with ribbon. For the dark green dress have a soft vest of changeable 
green and rose silk, and trim with bias folds of velvet. 

L. C. W.—The pink talle skirt should be accordion-pleated in one length 
over pink silk or satin. Have a square-neck waist, accordion-pleated, 
with a great ruche about the neck, and pink satin ribbon braces with 
shoulder-knots and belt. Have puffed short sleeves also pleated. Omit 
the tail border on a mink circular. 

A Reaver.—We are unable to give youn the information, but if you 
will look in the New York Business Directory you will find the addresses 
of dealers in stamps and pens to whom you can apply. 

Avoke. —The complaint you mention is by no means so common as the 
other to which you refer. It is claimed that massage cau be used effec- 
tively, but it is a delicate matter. 

H. £. C.—In French both fleur-de-lis and iris have the final s sounded, 
heing exceptions to the general rule of the silent terminal consonant. 
Ca-chu’-cha is pronounced as spelled, with the accent on the middle 
syllable, and the ch each soft. 

An Op Sunsoniser.—We regret that it is not possible for us to give 
designe at individual uest. See the design for a tea cozy given in 
Bazan No, 45 of Vol. XXVI. 

Jane.—Terrapin is served in individual dishes and is eaten with either 
a spoon or fork, the small bones being removed from the mouth with the 
same article and deposited on the plate beside the dish. 

B. K. H—The man will naturally find out your preferences, and you 
should express them quite honestly; on no account should you give an 
order to the waiter. 

Ovtine.—No one of good judgment will resent not being Included in 
a small party for a special occasion. It frequently happens that one 
member of a family is invited for a certain affair, while on another occa- 
sion other members of the same fumily are asked and the first one 
omitted. 

D, A. B.—Wedding gifts shonld be acknowledged by note as soon as 
eas the better form as well as the most convenient plan is to ac- 

a them in the order of their arrival and immediately upon their 
receipt. 

H. H.—Letters of condolence should be responded to within a reasona- 
ble time; they are frequently acknowledged by some relative or intimate 
friend of the person to whom they are addressed. 

M. E. A-—An invitation to a house wedding or a wedding reception 
should be acknowledged by a written regret or acceptance, the same as 
for any other function. A card to achurch wedding requires no response, 

Canotrn D.—Arrange the furniture in your parlor in an easy graceful 
way; put a lot of drapery and cushions about, cover your marble-top ta- 
bles wlth pretty covers, and have plenty of books, photographs, and china 
articles about; you will find this will relieve the stiffness and give an air 
of individuality to the room. ‘For the dining-room have the wainscoting 
by all means, with the china closet over the mantel; you can have a shelf 
at the top of the wainscot for ornamental china. Vegetables are not put 
—_ the table, but passed by the waitress at a dinner. Wear white 
gloves and either white or blue slippers. 

“Ovut-or-Town.”.—Embroidered silk mulls will be used for evening, 
made like the bridemaid's dress described in New York Fashions of this 
number. Plain mull seming ihe skirt is preferred to flonnces. It is said 
gros grain will be worn. The bonrette and basket cloth are omnesy 
— Yellow Valenciennes lace wil! trim white crépe de Chine etylishly. 

th short and elbow sleeves will be worn with evening waists. Reni 
Chantilly lace is always in favor, thongh the more showy écru laces are 
more worn at present. . 

8.—Make a black net dress by the pretty model for a grenadine gown 
given on page 665 of Bazar No. 88. Such designs are worn alike by thin 
and stout figures, as the delicate net must be made "p very full. 

“Mapame® Bazan.”"—The skirt pattern you mention is good. Coats 
with ame fronts will be rather Jong, with full flat pleats in the back, and 
will be turned over in revers to show a velvet blouse or a waist-coat, 
Designs for tailor gowne will be given in an early nomber of the Bazar. 

Arex.—For the covert-cloth dress read reply above to “‘ Madame 
Bazar.” Long capes will be worn again, and shorter ones also. You can 

mrchase a well-made cape at small cxpense at present. Patterns and 
hinstrations of capes are given in Bazan No. 84. 

M. R. R.—The Norfolk jacket of the coming season is a fitted ringle- 
breasted belted coat much longer than such jackets were formerly mace. 
It reaches almost to the knee. Three folds like box pleats an inch and a 
half wide are stitched on down front and back, and the belt matches 
these pleatg. The sleeves are of mutton-leg shape. A high collar band 
holds a turned-over collar. Read about skirts of dresses in New York 
Fashions of this paper. Girls of five years will wear high blouse waists, 
large sleeves, and full skirts falling just below the knee. Fancy cheviot 
serges, and ket cloths will be used for such dresses, also plain fac 
cloths. The collar and belt will be of velvet. 

J. V. M.—Get — light beige-colored crépon for a skirt to wear with 
a waist of brocade like the sample. You will find hints about making 
pane J gowns in New York Fashions of the present paper and that of last 
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E.ra.—Make a black snrah waist with one or three box pleats in front 
and hack over a fitted ting. Let the end come outside of the skirt, and 
finish it with a black satin helt with | bow. Trim with a lace col- 
larette, and add a colored velvet stock. ave la’ mutton-leg sleeves. 

Mas. T. W. F.—Use mauve Liberty satin the shade of the silk threads 
in your pretty sample for a vest or plastron. Use the model given for a 
light gray crépon dress in Bazan No. 84 on 690. Have velvet revers, 
collar, and belt. Sach gowns will be worn in the street as well as the 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


“A LOVE PHILTRE.”—From tue Parmtine sy Epear Bunpy, R. I. 


A DEMI-SEASON TOILETTE FROM WORTH. 
See illustration on front page. 


\ 7 ARM days linger, and the beautiful Indian-summer is 

yet to come, requiring toilettes of half-weight fabrics 
of silk and wool. An effective model for demi-season wear 
combines two materials in a way quite different from the 
prevalent round waist of silk with a skirt of wool, thus giv 
ing variety to the wardrobe. Many Bazar readers who ob 
ject to defining the waist all around by a belt will welcome 
this coat bodice, sloping away from a blouse-vest and box 
pleated in the bac' 

The original of this very chie gown has a skirt of black 
crépon, with coat and lower skirt of cream silk with an all- 
over design of green vines, leaves. and pink blossoms. The 
black skirt varies from the plain .kirt so generally worn in 
being draped on the left side to show a lower skirt of twilled 
silk like that of the coat bodice. A facing of the cream silk 
edges the curved open part of the skirt. The figured silk 


is merely a facing on the silk foundation skirt, trimmed 
with a scant flounce headed by a narrow and full ruffle. 
Elsewhere only the black skirt is seen, the back breadths 
falling in very full folds to the ground 

The coat fronts are open on a full vest of black mousseline 
de soie gathered at throat and belt on a fitted lining of cream 
silk. A jabot cravat of the black mousseline with selvage 
edge drapes the vest. <A collar of black mousseline drawn 
in folds has a bow of white satin at the throat. The belt of 
similar black folds has also a white bow with ends. The 
back of the coat is cut full, falling in box pleats from the 
top, which taper toward the waist and expand below. A 
piping fold of white satin finishes the edges. The large 
sleeves terminate in a ruffle of black mousseline de soie. 

The hat of black rough straw has the upturned brim faced 
with pleated white chiffon. Black and white ribbon in a 
large bow holds a tuft of white tips from which springs a 
full white aigrette. Gloves of white undressed kid and a 
white parasol complete the toilette. 
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PARIS GOWNS FOR EARLY AUTUMN. 


See illustrations on page 760. 


CHARMING gown for calling and for afternoon wear 
£\ on cool autumn days is of black moiré antique brocad 
ed with small crescents. A great deal of color is introduced 
in the corsage of this gown, while the skirt is left stylishly 
plain, falling in five curved folds from belt to foot in the 
back. The draped front of the corsage is pleated into a 
pointed belt of black satin folds fastened by a bow of pale 
yellow velvet, and the high collar is entirely of the velvet 
The drapery on the front is of black tulle wrought in 
flowers and a scalloped border done in yellow beads and 
in spangles of a bluet shade. The rain fringe edging this 
drapery is of the yellow beads, with each strand tipped with 
bluet spangles. Folds of the tulle beginning on the right 
shoulder give the fulness which curves to the left under a 
large bow of black satin. Gigot sleeves of graceful shape 
and rather moderate in size are untrimmed. 





A hat of black felt with retroussé brim is worn with this 
gown, and is kept black throughout, that it may serve with 
various costumes. This is one of the stylish autumn shapes, 
low and broad, and the broadness increased by black ostrich 
tips that curl over the brim. These tips are powdered with 
glittering jet, and an aigrette stands high in the middle, 
The hat is placed quite far back to disclose the hair softly 
arranged above the forehead. The gloves are of bluish 
pearl dressed kid stitched with black, 

Some of the newest autumn fabrics are shown in a charm- 
ing house gown designed by Madame Pelletier-Vidal. The 
skirt and sleeves are of drap-satin, the new lustrous satin- 
faced cloth, and of a russet-beige shade which is also novel. 
The waist and the jabot facing on the skirt are of the soft silk- 
and-wool moiré called motré mouillé, which promises to be 
in great favor. In the dress illustrated this moiré is change- 
able from a pale green-almond shade to light chdtaigne or 
chestnut brown. The cuirass corsage has its fulness drawn 
diagonally across the front in a becoming way seen on re- 
cently imported dresses. The back matches the front, and 
the invisible fastening is on the left side. An écru batiste 
collar cut out in large vandykes is embroidered in open de- 
signs. The cravat bow is of mousseline de soie of the écru 
tint of the batiste collar. Around the neck is a close band 
of changeable velvet of thé same shades seen in the soft 
moiré of the corsage. A wide belt of similar velvet is orna- 
mented with applications of white guipure Jace in branch- 
ing designs. The sleeves are slightly draped by a chou of 
velvet at the elbow. The skirt opens on the left on a panel 
of moiré, and falls in jabot folds that show facings of moiré. 


TWO WAYS. 
BY FRANCES BACON PAYNE 


yeas ELLIS came in quietly with his latch-key 
just as the tall clock was striking eleven. He stood 
stilla moment in the dimly lighted hall. A faint odor of 
roses reached him from a vase that held a cluster on the 
table. There were always flowers in the house. The palms 
at the foot of the stairs were as carefully arranged as the 
violets would be in Louise’s dress. The colors of the dra- 
peries were as carefully chosen as one of her dinner gowns. 

Ellis sighed as he stepped over to the table and laid down 
his hat and coat. 

‘It would never do not to have flowers,” he murmured. 

He pushed aside the heavy portiére that hung in the 
parlor door, and stood still there, too, as though he were 
looking at something new. The room was lighted by the 
smouldering wood in the open fireplace and the pink glow 
from under the shade of an old silver lamp on the table. It 
was full of a soft radiance of color and charm that suggested 
Louise 

He sat down in front of the fire, and piled up the two or 
three pieces of wood that remained. They gave a poor little 
blaze for a moment, and then went out. That was dis- 
couraging, so he lit a cigarette and threw himself down on 
the sofa 

‘*I] wonder how Louise will take it,” he said, half aloud. 
*‘T am glad I have decided pretty much what to do before 
I tell her. J am afraid she will be for giving everything 
up; but that is entirely out of the question. Women al- 
ways go tosuch extremes. I wish they were more reasonable. 
1 wonder what Louise would have done in my place to-day? 
What a beastly day it’s been anyway!” He threw his cig- 
arette into the pile of wood, ashes, and then carefully lighted 
another. 

Ellis had been feeling the hard times for some months, 
but he had a sanguine temperament. And when other men 
had been running their mills on half-time and Jess, he had 
kept his running to their full capacity, lookipg for a quick 
return of more prosperous days, when from his accumulated 
stock he could speedily supply the demand that they would 
bring, and undersell bis more cautious rivals. 

Bo long as his credit continued good, “ hard times” was 
but an empty phrase to him. But his diminishing sales 
had been followed by imperceptible collections, and at last 
his paper had been refused at every bank where he was 
known. To-day the crash had come. For the first time in 
their history the Lennox Millis had shut down. 

“TI thought I heard you come in, Douglas. I was waiting 
for you upstairs in the sitting-room. But you did not come, 
so [came down. You are so late to-night.” 

It was Louise, who had come in softly, and stood before 
him in a loose white gown that she held closely to her with 
one hand, and in the other was a folded copy of one of the 
evening papers. 

‘* | was coming up, dear, ina moment,” Ellis said, jumping 
up. ‘I staid down here to think about something I had to 
tell you. I am afraid it will worry you, but you mustn't 
let it, you know, for—” 

** You won't have to tell me, Douglas, for I know all about 
it. Didn't you know it was in the evening papers? I have 
been waiting for you all this time. I thought you would 
never come. Oh, 1 am so sorry—so sorry—” And Louise 
put her arms around his neck and cried out loud. 

“My goodness!” he said. ‘‘I forgot all about the papers. 
Why, of cones it must bave been in all of them. Bother 
them! There! don’t cry; it will be all right.” 

But at the tone of his voice Louise was quiet. He did 
not understand her tears. She had not cried uise of the 
news she had read, but because of the relief she felt to have 
him home after her auxious hours of waiting for him. 

**Why didn’t you tell me all you were going through, 
Douglas. It has been such a shock. I could have helped 
you, with sympathy at least,even if my advice would not 

ave been very valuable.” 

Her voice was steady now, and that made her feel at ease 
with herself and with Lim. They sat down together on 
the sofa. 

Then Douglas went over the situation at the mills, and 
explained everything to Louise that she did not understand. 
That was considerable, for Louise had never bothered her 
bead about business. She learned a great deal more during 
her talk with him than he realized. Her mind was always 
open to receive a new impression, and if the impression was 
ove of interest to her it was sure to grow and develop into 
thoughts, and generally into action, if she was given the 
opportunity. 


She had led a one. happy, protected life always. Her 
marriage bad been the logical outcome of her bringing up. 
Her mother died when she was twelve years old, and she 


and her father had lived together for ten years. Then she 
married, and two years later her father died, leaving her 
quite alone. Her troubles so far had been natural and 
healthy. Her nature had never been called upon to assert 
itself beyond obeying her natural inclinations, which were 


free and right, and she had been as happy as she kuew how. 
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“Tt is gotng to be so hard for the mill-hands, Douglas. I 
don't see how it is possible for poor people to economize. 
We are really better off than they are, for there is something 
we can do, and so often doing something is the greatest help 
and the greatest good that can come to us, especially when 
we are in this kind of trouble. It won't take me long to 
have everything ready and give up the house. Of course 
we must do it at once. If father had not left it in trust for 
the children, how easily we could sell it! I wonder what 
we can do? Do you know at all”—she looked at him hesi- 
tatingly a moment—‘ how much we will have to live upon?” 
For some reason she felt shy about asking him these ques- 
tions. They had never occurred to her before. The large 
check he deposited for her every month more than covered 
any expenses she might have. 

‘We'll have plenty to live upon, Louise. Things can’t 
last long this way with me. Ina couple of weeks we may 
be running again. It would never do in the world to give 
up the house. It would look dreadfully, in the first place, 
and, in the second place, where could we go? Taking an- 
other around the corner just like it would not help us much, 
would it? and I don’t see what else we could do.” 

Louise’s heart seemed to grow quite cold as he was talk- 
ing to her. How inconsistent what he was saying to her 
now seemed with what he had explained about the mills 
and the business only a little while before! What did he 
mean? She looked at him wonderingly. 

** But the expense of this is womtenione,” she said. ‘We 
could live so much more carefully in a little place—in the 
country, perhaps. I don’t see where all the money is com- 
ing from to pay the bills, and the servants, and the horses, 
and everything, if the mills are shut, Douglas?” 

** You don’t understand, dear, that a man can always get 
money. Why, it is nothing to borrow an income for a while 
when your own is tied up.” 

**Do you mean that you would dorrow the money from 
any one that you give to me for the expenses?” she asked. 

** Well, I may not have to,” Douglas said. ‘‘I can’t give 
up on account of this, though, Louise,and you must not 
think about it any more. ait and see, wait and see. 
We'll talk about it again. You're tired to-night, and so am 
I. It’s late, and time to go to bed. It bas n a pretty 
tough day.” 

“I don’t feel a bit tired,” said Louise, getting up and 
walking over to the lamp, which she put out with a little 
snap by pulling the tassel at the side. ‘‘I am only trying 
to understand, but I don’t seem to succeed very well. Per- 
haps to-morrow will be better for both of us. It has been a 
hard day, hasn't it, Douglas?” She did not want to forget 
how much harder it had been for him than for her, and she 
leaned lightly against him as they went up stairs together. 
‘**T am glad the children are so _ ; they may never 
know,” she went on. ‘‘ Things will surely be all right again 
pe they are old Rca = to eatonsans, ene owl dear? 

am so anxious to help to make them t. I wou ive 
up anytht ¥ ry ting, rather toa eo on when f is 
wrong. must be sure and remember that.” 

He at the head of the landing and kissed her 
good-night. ‘‘It won’t be necessary, so don’t worry any 
more,” he said. 

But that did not comfort her. She went into her room 
with a great new weight on her heart and in her mind. It 
was the first time that any serious question had come up 
between her husband and herself, and the first time that 
they had materially disagreed. It opened up a new vista 
of life toher. That, in conjunction with what she had read 
in the papers that evening, and pondered over alone by her- 
self until she had had her not very satisfactory talk with 
him, made her feel, as she slowly undressed, that her girl- 
hood was over. She wished for a moment that she had 
known in the morning what was coming to her. She would 
have planned her day so differently. One thing, she would 
have staid a at the Lawrence's reception. She was 
enjoying herself so much, but she hurried home so as not to 
be late for dinner. And she might have had her tea with 
the children, instead of sitting through the long dinner by 
herself, with all of the evening papers hidden in her lap, so 
that the servants would not see them. Those were very 
little things, after all, but still she thought of them. Her 
hands were so cold she could not do her hair, so she left it 
hanging, long and bey A down her back. It was early in 
the morning when she finally fell asleep. 


Louise learned a great deal during the months that fol- 
lowed. Some of her experiences she knew were good for 
her; others were not. She began to wonder over things 
that never occurred to her before, and to lie awake late ut 
night thinking them out. 

er daily life was a continual battle with herself, and one 
in which, after the first, her heart and her understanding 
had*no sympathy. She was surprised to find how strong 
she was,and that nothing affected her health, for she was 
making a great call upon her physical endurance. 

There were many days when she gave up the struggle, 
not because she was a coward, but because she saw the 
effect her useless efforts to change things had upon her. 
Her bright spirit was going, and her feelings about people 
and things were changing. She hoped that something, 
— better or worse, would happen. But nothing hap- 
pened. 

Matters went on about the same with Douglas. The 
mills did not open ogulo. though he told her each week 
that they surely would. She kept up the house very muth 
as usual. She had three servants, fewer than she had ever 
had before, but no one realized that. She economized as 
well as she could, and as much as Douglas would let her. 
After the first few months she stop going to him for 
money; she waited for him to come to her, She knew that 
he did not have it of his own, so she decided to let that miser- 
able sGene go by. She dreaded the first of the month un- 
speakably; there was always the doubt about being able to 
pay her bills, the wondering of what Douglas would do 
and say, and the same hopeless pitiful appeals to him to 
make some other arrangement of living. 

Just at this time some friends of his came over from Eng- 
land. He was trying to urge upon Louise the importance 
of entertaining them. They had them to dinner, and Louise 
did her best to have everything pleasant and like the old 
days. She had spent the afternoon arranging one of her 
last winter dinner gowns so that it might look quite up to 
the prevailing fashion. She had not had much experience 
in sewing, and for the first time in her life she was con- 
scious of an ill-fitting back. 

It was at the dinner table that Douglas proposed giving a 
reception for them. Louise was enthusiastic over the idea, 
and just for a brief moment she acted as she used to feel. 
It was such a Juxury to be the cordial hospitable hostess 
once more, So the day was setticd upon for the tea. 
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After the Hollands left, Louise thought of epee ba 
Douglas about the inadvisability of entertaining them fur- 
her. all the circumstances, bu real it was too 
late, and let the matter drop. She felt tired, and soon went 
up stairs. Lately she had been sleeping in the spare room 
on the same floor with the nursery, for she had developed a 
nervous feeling about the children, and liked to be near 
them. Sometimes she would 5 hogy Jittle Midge from 
Jeanne, and take her to sleep with her. That privilege was 
against the rules of the well-ordered nursery, but Louise 
thought the rules counted for little in comparison with the 

resent needs of her heart. And how different it made her 
ife to wake up in the morning with the little soft face nestled 
against hers! The children occupied her thoughts more than 
ever now. Her qe Any were with them, and her 
sad moments, too. was haunted sometimes, when she 
was depressed, by the idea that something might happen to 
her, and that Millicent would grow up and feel as she did. 
An inheritance of care was not what she wanted to leave to 
her children. 

She got up and dressed quickly, and decided to talk to 
Douglas before he went down town. But when she reached 
the breakfast table, instead of being able to speak of what 
was on her mind, she had to arrange about the tea for the 
Hollands, and dissuade Douglas from having some expen- 
sive professional musicians to play. 

The day came, and the house was crowded. Every one 
was glad to see it thrown open again. Louise tried to forget 
that it was all against her will and her conscience. She won- 
dered if she looked as far away to the many faces that crowd- 
ed around her as they did to her. Once she caught sight 
of herself in the glass, and saw her flushed excited face. She 
was looking well; that reassured her, and the fragrance from 
the violets in her dress that some one had sent her was like 
a breath from a happy world, and she was gay in spite of 
herself. 

But it did not last long; for when every one had gone, 
and she went up stairs, the mail she found on her writing- 
desk brought back all the old thoughts. Why bad she tried 
to be happy? She gathered the letters up and went down 
stairs to the library. Douglas looked up at her from the 
evening paper a moment, and then for a much longer mo- 
ment his eyes rested on the bundle of papers in her hand. 

“Have you come to talk about the people this afternoon, 
or the bills?” he asked. 

‘*I had almost forgotten about the people; and don’t think 
I have come to ask you about money for these. I know 
you haven't got it just now. But I do want to ask you if 
you will not talk over with me some means of ending all 
this—arranging things, I mean, so that there will be no need 
of having these bills any more, and then there need not be 
this miserable worry about trying to pay them.” 

** Arrange so as not to have any bills, Louise? Who ever 
heard of such a thing? The person who can do that, better 
get a patent on it. is fortune is made.” 

“I do not see what will become of us”—she hesitated 
a moment—*“ what will become of me, Douglas, if we do 
not. You do not realize that I cannot feel as you do about 
this sort of thing. You are so used to having very large 
sums of money through your hands that these seem 
trivial to you. suppose they are,in a way. But I don’t 
seem to be able to help the effect it has upon me—the worry 
of it, the deceit of it, for it is deceit to pretend to have what 
we have not, and the effort about it all. You don’t know 
how changed lam. I don’t seem to have any natural feel- 
ingsany more. Everything is hushed in my heart. .You do 
not notice it. And, Douglas, it is just as much for your 

that I want to give it up. How can you get on your 
eet again if we do not begin by saving something. It won't 
take so very long, and then we can come back and enjoy it 
all so much more, and be happy again. I have been think- 
ing about a house in the country—a little bit of a place that 
won't be any care. I am sure I could find one. We could 
live there so economically, and rent this house. We would 
get a big rent for it, youknow. Whatdo you say, Douglas?” 

He had been walking up and down the length of the rug 
in front of the fireplace, and Louise was still leaning against 
the back of a chair. She could talk better standing. 

Douglas had not recovered his expression of annoyance 
while she had been talking to him. She had watched him 
closely, and had been disappointed that he had not once met 
her eyes. ‘I think you make a great deal out of ara 
Louise. It would be foolish to give up the house. It would 
look very badly. People would talk and wonder, and look 
upon us with pity, perhaps. Icouldn’t stand it. You never 
would be happy in a little bit of a house in a little bit of a 
place in the country. It would be folly to undertake it. I 
shall soon, in a few days, have things fixed in fine style. I 
am sure of a big sum of money this week—” 

Louise’s eyes flashed, and she said, pluckily, “‘ You told 
me that three months ago, and you have given me nothing 
—nothing—” 

“ But I am going to, my dear, as soon as I get it myself.” 

Three months ago. It seemed so little to him, but it had 
been a long time for her. 

‘*Now make the plans for the summer, little girl he 
continued, brightly, coming up to her and putting his hand 
on her shoulder, ‘‘and I will see that everything is ready, 
and you sha’n’t be bothered by all these things any more. 
You mustn’t let them bother you. There’s no good in it at 
all.” 

Louise drew away from him. If what he said were true, 
she felt she would have cried for one whole day on his 
shoulder. But she knew it was not true. She saw that she 
could gain nothing with him, and that she must stand by 
herself, without him. 

Suddenly she grew cold. She wanted to laugh, but she 
could not. It was a comfort to feel she would not be able 
to ery again. She could employ her time better now than 
by wasting it in tears. She had a great deal todo. How 
foolish she had been to cry so often in the night through 
these long months! They were over now. She started for 
the door. Something seemed to blind her; her face was 
getting hotter and hotter; the words were struggling to 
come out. 

“* Douglas,” she said—her voice sounded to her as though 
she was screaming—‘‘I do not know what you mean by 
speaking to me as though I were nothing but a child. You 
did not used to. You must think I have changed very sud- 
denly. But 1 have not changed. I cannot discuss these 
matters with you any more. Please lei me pass. I wish 
to—go—up stairs—to—the children—” 

She threw her head back as though to catch her breath, 
and Douglas, wondering and am at the strange tones of 
her voice and the white look in her face, moved to one side, 
and she passed before him out of the room. 


Louise lay awake late that night. She lad gained a great 
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courage. She realized how wavering she had been the past 
oe gg how much she had given up of what she thought 
was right. 

In some megs 8 had seemed her only duty to do as 
Douglas said, use she had no clearly defined alterna- 
tive to offer. She did not see that she had had any duties 
lately that seemed to her exactly right. There was a gen- 
eral confusion about them in her mind. But to-night it was 
all changed. There would be no more discussions. She 
closed her eyes a moment when she thought of that. The 
time had come for her to act. She would go and find the 
little house in the country, and move down with the chil- 
dren and Jeanne. Then fell asleep. 

The next few days were very busy. Louise was possessed 
of a gladness of heart and lightness of spirit that could not 
be equalled by the May sunshine. How nice it was to find 
in her dull heavy-hearted self some one entirely new! She 
= afraid something would happen to ruin this new expe- 

ence. 

After two or three days’ search she found the house she 
wanted—a quaint little place an hour from the city, and 
right on the road-side, but with an apple orchard at the 
back in full blossom, and a broad porch covered with vines. 
The rooms inside were small and low, but there were enough 
of them to make her family comfortable. 

There was such sweetness in the spring blossoms and the 
soft air,and such peace and quiet in the green fields and 
the trees, that Louise felt like a different woman. If some 
of the peace that was so genuine, and the freshness and light 
that were so pure, could come into her life and Douglas's 
life, for even a short time, it would be all that she would 
ask. It was that thought that decided her to take the 
house, as she stood leaning against the side of the porch, 
with the light of the afternoon sun falling at her feet. 


Douglas had gone out of town to attend to some business, 
and had been away from home for two or three days. When 
he returned he found the outside doors closed. This was 
unusual, for it was early in the afternoon. When he went 
inside the house there was an unmistakable air of every- 
thing being shutup. There was no one around; he called, 
but had no answer. A sickening feeling came over him, 
and he went into the darkened parlor and sat down. He 
suddenly wished, as he sat there, that he had done different- 
ly the last six months. Louise had gone. Certainly the 
house never looked this way when she was in it. Could it 
be? He got up, and went out into the hall and up the long 
flight of stairs, two ata time. The rooms were all empty 
and bare. Louise had gone. The children had gone. The 
servants had gone. 

He went down again, slowly this time, feeling for each 
step. As he reached the hall he heard a door close, and 
started like a child. 

** Is that you, Mr. Ellis?” 

** Yes, Catherine, it is.” 

**T have a letter for you here, sir.” 

She had come up to him, trying not to look at him, and 
handed him the letter. He went into the parlor, and pulled 
up the shade, and opened it. His face was white, and his 
hands were trembling, but no one was there to see. 


*‘My pear Dovetas [it read],—The night that I last 
talked with you I decided to take this step. I hope that 
you will forgive me, and try to understand. We could not 
go on as we were, and renting the house and coming to the 
country seemed the only thing to do. The circumstances 
have not seemed very clear at any time, and nothing has 
seemed right. That is what has made it bard for both of us. 
; think down in this little place that everything will be dif- 

erent. 

“The children enjoy playing out so much, and Jeanne 
has proved herself an excellent cook. The house is an old- 
fashioned little place. I put the hammock out under the 
trees this afternoon, and I am very anxious to have you see 
how it all looks. 

‘*The expenses are so small here, and everything so nat- 
ural and simple, that it makes me happy just to live. 

“There is a rose-tree almost as tall as Millicent in the 
garden. It will soon be in bloom. 

**T hope you will return by Saturday. 

** Yours, Lovtse.” 

As Douglas folded the letter and put it back, a scrap of 
paper fell on the floor. He picked it up, and saw it was the 
time-table. 

He held his watch a moment to calculate the time, and 
then went quietly out of the house. 


THE TYRANT POTATO. 
BY MARION HARLAND. 


MIABLE human nature submits tamely to a multitude 

of impositions when society at large levies taxes upon 

patience and good sense. Human folly never better de- 

serves the name than when we, in cold blood and habitually, 

sanction useless burden-bearing with no better excuse than 

the — which is the end of all controversy with our 
English cousins—‘‘ It is customary.” 

If this portentous preamble threaten to overbalance the 
subject announced above, I beg the reader to recall what 
par apparent trifles play in the drama of daily living. The 

If-cent which the buyer is always expected to throw off 
and the seller to appropriate materially alters the cash ac- 
count made up at evening, and attains respectability in 
footing up bills to be rendered. 

Abstractly considered, it was nothing to me that my 

m-grocer charged me one morning last spring an exor- 
itant price for a peck of new potatoes. 

“Early Roses, madam, and pretty as a fresh -blowed 
pi’ny!” actually fondling the ugly tubers, from which the 
skin was starting in patches suggestive of the ‘‘desquama- 
tion” stage of scarlet fever. 

‘Personally, I should not care if I never saw another 
Trish potato,” said I to a frichd standing by. ‘ And nobody 
in my family cares ey for them. Yet, somehow, 
like every other housekeeper, I feel obliged to keep them 
on hand, and have them in one shape or another upon the 
dinner table every day.” 

**Your servants probably could not support existence 
without them?” 

‘On the contrary, I believe they prefer almost any other 
vegetable. Cold potatoes are invariably among the left- 
overs.” 

After which colloquy I bought a peck, and ordered them 
to be stored in the cellar for family consumption. 

“Cellar” and “* toes” go as naturally together as fire- 
place and fuel. There is hardly a farm-house in America 
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that is not aded in — by the rank, earthy 
odor given off by partially decayed and sprouting potatoes. 
They appear at every family dinner in town or country 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the year. In man 
households breakfast is an incomplete meal unless baked, 
stewed, or fried potatoes figure upon the board. 

At this point of my treatise—or tirade—I put out my 
hand for the manual of cookery that lies nearest to it, and 
count no less than thirty different ways of cooking potatoes. 
The same book gives two ways of preparing rice as a vege- 
table, and one for cooking onions. This is in accordance 
with a standard of values antedating the era of canned 
vegetables, and the all-winter-long importation of fresh 
tomatoes, spinach, , kale, beets, turnips, celery, and 
countless other esculents from the South. The scantiest ray 
of common-sense would seem to indicate the propriety of 
conformity in the potato question to the changed conditions 
of market and cuisine, 

Acknowledging myself as weak a sinner in this respect 
as the intelligent neighbor from whom I have just drawn the 
confession, ‘‘I am ashamed to say that I never have liked 
— yet we always have them both at dinner and at 

reakfast,” I sit speechless and abashed before the sharp 
queries: “Why must we buy this one particular edible at 
any price and at all seasons, and administer it to our house. 
holds regularly every day, oye of individual prefer- 
ences? hy should Tom, Dick, Harry, Bess, and Jane be 
expected always to take potatoes, yet be allowed the liberty 
of choice between Lima beans, green pease,squash,egg-plant, 
green corn, salsify, and parsnips?” 

Without denying the fondness of the kitchen cabinet for 
an article of diet upon which most of our imported domes- 
tics were fed in their native land, to the exclusion of what 
they soon learn, when transplanted, to demand as commonest 
necessaries of life, I may ask why not give them a monopoly 
of the cherished root? Why not relegate it to the lower 
regions, along with boiled salt pork, corned beef and cab- 
bage, and the pot of tea that stews perennially upon the 
range? Bridget may account for the purchase of potatoes, 
but hardly for the honorable estate accorded to them upon 
your board and mine. 

But one, I believe, of the band of accomplished women 
who are elevating home cookery into a profession has bold- 
ly denounced the ignoble tyrant of the national bill of fare. 
Mrs. Rorer declares the potato to be neither wholesome nor 
elegant. I add to these disqualifications for the place of 
universal favorite unpalatableness per se. When unripe it 
is like chewing-gum to the teeth and hot lead to tle stom- 
ach. Medical authorities warn the public of the Middle 
States against eating new potatoes before the Fourth of 
July at the earliest. Until they boil mealily they clog and 
irritate digestive canals. Yet at this stage of an arrogant 
career they are more in demand and command higher 
— than at any other. In the prime of a comparatively 
nnocuous maturity our plebeian edible is best when most 
nearly tasteless, requiring abundant trimming in the.form 
of butter, milk, or cream and salt to commend it to a candid 
taste. Its obligations to the last-named condiment were not 
overrated by the small boy, whose definition of salt has be- 
come hackneyed, but will never be inapt: 

“*It is what makes potatoes not taste good when you don’t 
put any on.” 

The urchin was in advance of his generation, and braver 
than his elders, who are loath to confess how often potatoes 
don’t taste good after the salt goes on. In an old age, which 
with this species of vegetable growth is never less respect- 
able than when green to the eye and weedy to the palate, 
the potato may be condemned out of the mouths of its own 
friends as demanding a degree of coaxing and manipulation 
altogether out of proportion to the end to be gained. The 
more aristocratic yam, and our tyrant’s step-sister, the Caro- 
lina potato, have their date of confessed decadence, albeit 

ssessing, when in season, distinctive sweetness and flavor. 
if they are of excellent quality, yet scarce and dear, we do 
not waste time in hunting them up, but wisely seek a sub- 
stitute. When the dogma that there is no substitute for 
the Irish potato was accepted throughout Christendom as a 
culinary axiom, would be a matter for curious inquiry were 
the game worth the candle. Bread is the housewife’s strong 
staff, and butter her beautiful rod of sovereignty, yet do- 
mestic statistics prove that in the great middle class there 
are not a few households in which the annual supply of 
potatoes costs as much as the flour or the butter purchased 
in the same time. — 

The grocer who dropped into poetry over his des- 
quamating Early Roses swelled with affectionate pride in 
informing me that ‘‘them beauties were bringing four 
dollars and a half a barrel in Washington Market.” I have 
often paid a dollar and a half per bushel for potatoes in mid- 
winter, when “the crop” (as if there were but one!) was fair 
as to quantity, and two dollars in the late spring, when old 

tatoes were scarce, and new—like unto bullets in size and 
indigestibility—were not yet plentiful in the market. 

The potato, we are told, is affluent in starch. Pages have 
been published to enforce and illustrate this result of chem- 
ical analysis that might have been expended upon a more 
dignified natural compound. If none of these treatises have 
borrowed the fugitive dandy’s formula, ‘‘Starch is the 
man,” they all mean it. Certain writers upon domestic 
economy protest almost unto tears against the wrong 
done by the blade wielded by Bridget’s fingers upon the 
noble tuber. The richest starch, they reiterate, immediately 
underlies the potato cuticle, and unless the paring be as 
thin as paper, goes into the swill-pail. Knives and ma- 
chines involving all the masthanied powers have been in- 


vented to prevent this soulless spoliation of the precious far- © 


inaceous deposit. If starch be a necessity of human health 
and happiness, why not vary the insipid monotony of the 
potato by some of the many toothsome preparations of 
macaroni at the easy call of the modern cook? Rice, boiled 
quickly in plenty of salted water, drained, and shaken 
lightly in a colander, finally dried off at the back of the 
range until every plump white grain stands coyly. apart 
from its fellow, boasts of as liberal a percentage of Brum- 
melian starch as the potato, is every whit as nutritious, and 
lies more tenderly upon the stomach. The much-derided 
hominy, divorced from the ‘“‘hog” to which dialect stories 
have wedded it, is as full of wholesome elements as, and 
subject to fewer blemishes in flavor than, our base-born po- 
tentate. 

The great flaw in conscientious American housewifery is 
sameness. Tle average menu has but one gait—the jog- 
trot; the weekly round of meals is a tread-mill succession 
of trite dishes, of which the caterers themselves weary after 
awhile. Asa revolutionary step toward the _— of better 
and higher—because more refined and nourishing—every- 
day living, I appeal for recruits in a crusade upon the 
Tyrant Potato. 
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AN INJUSTICE TO CHILDREN. 


' is not fair to a child to compare him unfavorably with 
some little playmate or friend, saying, ‘‘Tommy Noddle 
would not behave so,” or, ‘‘ Christie Johnston never acts in 
that mecaer.” The effect is to make your little boy or girl 
resentful against Tommy or Christie, and the reproof thus 
administered seldom tends to the improvement of the child 
censured. 

An elderly woman died some months ago after a long ill- 
ness. A friend of the family, who made constant kind in- 
quiries, was always denied admission to her room. Flowers 
and dainty dishes, books and pictures, which this friend sent, 
were never received with favor, and at last some one thought 
it well to ask the reason. ‘‘It is not like you,” she said, 
“to be so capricious. Why do you treat Mrs. —— in this 
—— haughty manner 7” 

A e came over the invalid’s face. ‘‘I have hated her,” 
she replied, *‘ ever since we were both six years old, and she 
was held up to me as an example. It is too late for me to 
change my opinion now. She may be a saint or a minis- 
tering angel, but she need not come to see me, for I never 
will be able to endure the sight of her.” 

This, of course, was an extreme case, but something like 
it, less marked in degree, but equally determinate of charac- 
ter, often happens where unwise parents stir up strife be- 
tween children. 

The better plan is to judge and to treat each little child 
simply as an individual. Comparisons are always odious, 
when they show one person as a foil to another. No be- 
ings are more sensitive to blame than children, and no pas- 
sion is so cruel as jealousy, yet we hurt this sensitiveness 
and awaken this jealousy when we tell one of our children 
that he or she is awkward, or clumsy, or rude, or brusque, as 
compared with this or that companion. Praise goes farther 
than blame in child-training. 





One of the most charming features of the beautiful 
house in San Diego, California, which Mrs. U. 8. Grant and 
her sons have chosen as their permanent home, is the fire- 
place in the great hall that takes up all the centre of the 
house and is crowned by adome. In this fireplace a grown 
person could stand upright, and there are upholstered seats 
in the deep chimney-corners. Only wood is burned in it, 
and two enormous back logs hardly fill it. The house, 
which cost $100,000 to build by the original owner, and 
was sold to the Grants for $30,000, is exquisitely finished 
throughout in rare woods, every particle of which was 
carved, polished, and ciled by hand. 

—Joan of Arc’s memory has lately been honored in her 
native town, Domremy, by the erection of a statue of the 
heroine. 

—Miss Ashley, who aspires to be known as the champion 
woman sculler of America, is a Norwegian by birth, al- 
though she has lived in this country since her fourth year. 
She es practised with a shell for only three months, but 
she has worked so energetically that she has developed won- 
derful strength and skill. She thinks nothing of oye 
twelve to fifteen miles in her twenty-seven-pound shell, an 
keeps herself in training by a simple diet, long walks, and 
swimming. 

—The late Madame Lucca, of Milan, who was among the 
first to introduce the music of Wagner to the Italians, was 
the widow of a music-publisher, and carried on the business 
after her husband’s death. 

—The Princess of Wales suffers from the same form of 
rheumatism in the knees that distresses Queen Victoria, and 
will probably be obliged to remain seated at next year’s 
drawing-rooms. In walking the Queen leans upon a stick 
which once belonged to Charles II. It is made of wood 
from the historic oak-tree in which he hid, and the Queen 
has fastened to the top a little Indian ido] which was taken 
at the loot of Seringapatam. 

—The old library of Troy, which was organized in 1800, 
is to have a new home, the gift of Mrs. William Harvard 
Hart, whose offer to put up a memorial library building 
for the Young Men’s Association has been ey! ac- 
cepted. The work will be done by a firm of New York 
architects, and their plans include, besides the reading-room, 
magazine and newspaper rooms, and three large art galler- 
ies, a stock-room that will accommodate 100,000 volumes. 

—The mother of Abdul-Aziz, the new young Sultan of 
Morocco, bids fair to have as much sway as does the Em- 

ress of China. She is a woman of great talent and bound- 
ess tact, and her son is said to consult her before taking 
any political step. 

—The Chelsea public library has recently had the death 
mask of Carlyle added to its treasures through the generosit 
of the Rev. Mr. Blunt, the rector of the parish. The mas 
was taken by the late Mr. Glassby, a Chelsea sculptor. 

—Mrs. Lydia Caldwell Muloch, of Middletown, Connecti- 
cut, who has just celebrated her one-hundredth birthday, 
is the daughter of parents who came to this country before 
the Revolutionary war. Mrs. Muloch shows no sign of her 
great age. She attends church frequently, reads the daily 
papers, and takes a keen interest in all that is going on. 

—Two young English married couples who had not quar- 
relled for a year and a day from their wedding were recently 
awarded the historic Dunmow fliich of bacon in the preseace 
of twenty thousand people. 

—Every Tuesday morning the art students of Mr. Chase’s 
school at Shinnecock drive in stages to some appointed 

lace. Mr. Chase meets them during the morning and crit- 
icises their work. It is a most amusing sight to see stage 
after stage of students unloading at some farm-house, and 
settling all over the premises like flocks of strange birds, 
with their umbrellas, enormous hats, and painting-traps. 

—The only maker of carbon reproductions in this country, 
who is also one of the best exponeuts in the world of the 
carbon process, is James Lawrence Breese, who began his 
work as a pastime, and has continued it as a business only 
because it seemed forced upon him. Mr. Breese is a man of 
independent wealth, and while still an amateur received a 
dozen medals and diplomas at home and foreign exhibitions. 
It was not until a year ago, when he received an autograph 
diploma from Archduchess Maria Theresa of Austria, that 
he began professional work. He was educated for a civil 
engineer, and drifted into photography by accident. His 

place of business, the ‘‘ Carbon Studio,” is the largest private 
studio in the country; and it is here that he gives the studio 
entertainments which have become famous. 






























CUILDREN'’S CLOTHING. 


| es irl's hat, Fig. 1, is of red cloth to match 
i cloak. It hasa puffed crown, with a fur 


button catching the folds, and is tied with a 
knotted red satin ribbon. The brim is com 
posed of stitehed folds of the cloth, and is 
er d with a fur band A ribbon bow is 
placed toward the side 

\ granny bonnet for a younger girl 1s 
of cream silk with narrow bands of black Per 
sian lamb, The stiff scuttle-shaped brim is 


hooped with several rows of fur, has a ribbon 
bow within and without, and is completed by 
a curtain headed by a knotted ribbon 

A white cashmere frock for a little girl, 
shown in Fig. 3, is made in the familiar yoke 
shape, with a straight skirt two yards wide 
that is tucked fonr inches deep at the top of 
the front and shirred an ineh deep across the 
back, below a square yoke A x alloped ruf 


fle is set in a curve on the yoke. Some fan 
cy feather-stitching borders the ruffle and 
skirt A pinked ruche of the cashmere edges 


the neck and the half-long puffed sleeve 

A boy's winter overcoat, Fig. 4, is of heavy 
gray tweed, made double-breasted, and with a 
long military cape that is buttoned on under 
the turned-down collar. A navy serge suit 
for smaller boys. Fig. 5, is com posed of knee 
trousers and a reefer jacket with deep sailor 
collar. It is worn with a shirt-waist, but is ac 
companied by a vest front that can be button 
ed inside the jnc ket for severer weather 

Ihe little girl’s coat, Fig. 6, is of military 
gray cloth with facings of red cloth on the 


det p revers collar. and the cuffs The pockets Figs. 1 and 2.—Grru’s Hart, AND * 


mre piped with red. and a double row of large 
steel buttons further embellishes the front 

White and blue striped flannel is the material of the 
child's frock, Fig. 7, which is made with a full straight 


skirt and a baggy blouse-waist. The round collar, the belt, 
and cuffs are of navy-blue cashmere braided with white 
soutache : 

The garcon de café jacket, which has lost some of its pop 


uiarity with their older sisters, has devolved upon younger 
girls, with whom it bids fair to have a renewed lease of 


favor It is made not only of the dress material, but some 
times also of velvet to match, and is worn sometimes over a 
blouse it others overt 1 sleeveless vest rhe dress illus 
trated in Fig. 8, page 765, is of the ever-popular navy-blue 
weorge A narrow line and scroll border of white soutache is 
on the skirt, and a similar finish at the edge of the waiter 
jacket Under the jacket is a white crépon vest front with 
stock -collar and belt; the back of this vest is shown in 
Fig. 12 

lhe child's coat of light beige-colored cloth, Fig. 9, is of a 
simple yoke shape, straight and full in the skirt, and to be 
worn with or without a belt. The detachable cape has a 
deep border of soutache braiding to match. The wide hat 
is of red felt, trimmed with ivory-white satin ribbon eight 


inches wide, which entwines the crown and ties in a large 
bow, through which a contrasting quill is thrust 

A coat for an older girl of twelve to fourteen years, Fig. 
10, is of tobacco-brown diagonal. It has a double-breasted 
front and full belted back, and is completed by a detachable 
double cape, with revers and turned-down collar, the edges 
of which are finished with bands of black Persian fur headed 
by rows of soutache 

The boy's suit, Fig. 11, is of gray diagonal, with a piping 
of invisible green cloth on the edges of the close-buttoned 


jacket 


YOUNG GIRLS’ HAIR-DRESSING. 
See illustration on page 765. 

SIMPLE coiffure for girls of thirteen to fifteen years, 
A just beginning to take their hair up, is formed by draw 
ing all the hair back, as illustrated, and dividing off a part 
vcross the lower part of the head, from ear to ear The 
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Fig. 3 





YEARS OLD. 





LirrLe Grreu’s Frock. 


upper part is twisted into a smalt round com- 
pact coil; the lower part, if not naturally curl- 
ing, is waved slightly and combed out. 

The second is a simple coiffure for some- 
what older girls with abundant hair. The 
hair is divided across from ear to ear. The 
upper division is braided about eight inches 
long: then the lower is plaited in a short 
braid, beyond which the two ate combined and 
braided together. The braids are looped, and 
the end tucked under the upper division. 


THE SOUTH-SEA BUBBLE. 
BY J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 

See illustration on double page, Supplement. 
Te volatile, sanguineéFrance should lose 

her head over the Mississippi Bubble, 
even to the extent she did, is*far easier to under- 
stand than that sober, stolid England should 
be tempted into any similar folly. And yet the 
Rue de Quincampoix in the very vortex of the 
Mississippi madness did not present a scene of 
wilder speculation than Change Alley, in Lon- 
don, when the South-Sea mania was at its 
height. Oddly enough, too, the two bubbles 
expanded within a few years of each other, 
and burst not far apart. Happily, however, 
the consequences did not prove quite so disas- 
trous in England as they did in France. 

The beginning of the English bubble was in 
the year 1711, when good Queen Anne was 
persuaded to grant a royal charter to the ‘‘ Gov- 
ernor and Company of Merchants of Great 
Britain trading to the South Seas.” The for- 
mation of this company was the direct result 


Granny” Bonnet ror CutLp From 2 To 4 of the extravagant stories, told by the bucca- 


neers and freebooters who had followed in the 

path of Drake, of the fortunes that were to be 
made by shrewd ventures to the coasts of South America. 
All the world knew of the immense wealth derived by 
Spain from her South American dominions, and there was 
no lack of bold and restless spirits eager to engage in any 
enterprise thither which promised rich reward, and so when 
the Earl of Oxford, then Lord High Treasurer, lent his pow- 
erful influence to the support of a scheme for the incorpora- 
tion of the proprietors of a portion of the national debt for 
the purpose of carrying on a trade to the South Seas, not 
only was a very comprehensive charter secured without dif 
ficulty, but the stock of the new company at once took a 
high place in the confidence of the community 

The rights and privileges conferred upon the company 
were simply preposterous, No ships but their own were 
suffered to trade within the vast territories assigned them, 
on penalty of forfeiture of both ship and merchandise, to- 
gether with double their value, and they had the power to 
take by force of arms and treat as a prize any vessel infrin- 
ging upon their monopoly. Moreover, all the commercial 
rights and extraordinary powers with which they were vest- 
ed were declared to be perpetual. 

The capital of the company was at first nearly ten mill- 
ions of pounds sterling. A few years later it was increased 
to twelve millions; and as the interest paid upon the stock 
by the government amounted to more than six hundred 
thousand pounds per annum, there was a certainty of de- 
cent dividends even though the results of the few trading 
ventures that were made to the South Seas were utterly insig- 
nificant in comparison with the expectations which bad been 
excited in the public mind. 

For some time the affairs of the company were prudently 
and economically managed, and the stock advanced steadily 
until it was worth 114 per cent. Then there appeared upon 
the scene a remarkable man who has good claims-to be 
considered the father of modern stock-jobbing, and whose 
statue ought certainly to be placed in some prominent posi- 
tion commanding a view of Wall Street. ‘This was the fa- 
mous John Blunt. Bred to the obscure profession of scrive 
ner, nature had endowed him with many notable qualities. 
His manners were graceful and insinuating, and his air and 
address peculiarly calculated to win the confidence of the 





Fig. 4.—Bov's Care Overcoat Fig. 5.—Surr ror Boy From 
5 to 8 YEARS OLD. 


Figs. 6 and 7.—Coat anp Frock ror Gtris From 6 To 8 Yrars orp. 
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people he met. Possessing great boldness of character, com 
bined with striking originality of thought, and a readiness 
of conception rarely equalled, he was just the man to ori- 
ginate and execute some daring scheme that would set the 
world wondering 

His opportunity came when King George I. asked the 
House of Commons to consider some means of reducing the 
national debt of Great Britain, which had grown so large as 
to become burdensome to the people. Blunt at once ap- 
peared with a plan that the South-Sea Company should pur- 
chase the debt from the persons by whom it was held, giving 


Fig 


12.—Back or JACKET AND VEST OF 
Gin.'s Frock, Fic. 8 


in exchange therefor their own stock, which 
was to be issued by authority of Parliament. 

He submitted his project to the Chancel 
lor of the Exchequer, who fell in with it at 
once, and supported it so strongly that the 
Ministry of the day had it adopted, in spite 
of strong protests from several leading mem 
bers of the House of Lords, who, with true 
insight, contended that the measure was cer 
tain to impoverish thousands, although it 
might enrich a few. Accordingly, in the 
year 1720, an act was passed authorizing the 
company to take over by purchase or sub 
scription the entire national debt, then ex 
ceeding £30,000,000 sterling. 

Having succeeded in this step, Blunt's 
next proceeding was to boom the South-Sea 
stock, which he did by having secret agents 
circulate the most rose-colored reports cou 
cerning the commercial privileges and op 
portunities of the company. So successful 
were these and other similar devices em- 
ployed, that the most frantic eagerness was 
shown by the public to obtain the stock, and 
its price rose by leaps and bounds to 300 per 
cent., then 400, then 500, and so on day after 
day as the mania grew wilder, until the in- 
credible figure of 1000 per ceut. was reached, 
at which price it was eagerly bought and 
reluctantly sold, except by the very few who 
had kept their heads in the midst of the 
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Fig. 13.—Front anp Back or Gir1's 
Coat Fia. 9, BELTED, AND 
WITHOUT CAPE. 





Fig. 8.—Giru’s Frock wit 
JACKET AND VEST. 
(See Fig. 12.] 
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general infatuation, and per- 
ceived the inevitable sequel of 
such folly. 

John Hlunt,the whilom seriv- 
ener, was now the hero of the 
hour, His low birth was con- 
veniently overlooked, and the 
title of baronet conferred upon 
him, the more effectually to 
conceal it. The highest mem- 
bers of the aristocracy vied 
with one another in showering 
attentions upon the fortunate 
fellow, and the populace re- 
ceived him everywhere with a 
favor that was little short of 
adoration. 

A frenzy for speculation 
more furious than that which 
but a few months before had 
done so much damage in the 
French capital took possession 
of London, and 'Change Alley 
became the vortex of a human 
whirlpool, the like of which 
England had never witnessed 
béfore, and is not likely ever 
to see again. 

From morning to night this 
narrow street was thronged 
with an excited crowd of men 
and women of all ages and 
ranks, who forgot their differ- 
ences of opinion and station 
and joined together in the 
fierce pursuit of fortune. 
Statesmen deserted their cham- 
bers, and clergymen their stud- 
ies, to throw themselves into 
the arena of stock- gambling. 
Whigs and Tories buried the political hatchet for the nonce 
and mingled in friendly intercourse, exulting together when 
their stocks advanced, or groaning in unison if they fell. 
Merchants forsook their offices and tradesmen their counters, 
the doctors neglected their patients, and the lawyers allowed 
their clients to wait, while all were whirled giddily along 
with the rushing stream of speculation that was to bear so 
many out to be forever engulfed in the ocean of bank- 
ruptcy. 

A street ballad of the day thus graphically hits off the sit- 
uation: 





Fig. 9.—LitrLe Girw’s Coat 
with Braiwep Cape 
(See Fig. 13.] 
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Fig. 10.—Gint’s Coat TrimMEepD 


“Then stars and garters did appear 
Among the meaner rabble, 
To buy and sell, to see and hear 
The Jews and Gentiles squabble, 


“The greatest ladies thither came, 
And plied in chariots daily, 
Or pawned their jewels for a sum 
To venture in the Alivy.” 


The South-Sea Bubble was only the greatest among a 
crowd of great bubbles. There is extant a list of nearly two 
hundred bubble compapies started in this year of bubbles, 
their nominal capital varying from one million to ten million 
— apiece, and the total of the whole exceeding three 

ndred millions of pounds. 

“Any impudent impostor,” says a contemporary historian, 
“whilst the delusion was at its height, needed only to hire 
a room at some coffee-house near Exchange Alley, and open 
a subscription-book for somewhat relative to commerce, 
manufacture, plantation, or some supposed invention, either 
hatched out of his own Brain or else stolen from somebody 
else, having first advertised it in the newspapers of the pre 

ceding day, and he might in a few hours find subscribers 
for one or two millions of imaginary stock. Many of the 
subscribers were far from believing these projects feasible. 
It was enough for their purpose that there would soon be a 
premium on the receipts for those subscriptions, when they 
generally got rid of them in the crowded alleys to others 
more credulous than themselves.” 

Some of the companies thus promoted were for ob- 


: 





Fig. 14.—Front anp Back or Grru's Coat Fie. 10, 
WITHOUT CAPE. 





Fig. 11.—Surr ror Boy 
FROM 8 TO 11 YRAKs 
OLD. 


with Pexstan LAs. 
[See Fig. 14.] 























jects so ridiculous that it is not easy for us 
at this present day to understand how any 
sane persons could entertain their propos- 
als for a moment, let alone invest money 
in them. One company, with a capital of 
£3,000,000, was ‘‘for insuring to all mas- 
ters and mistresses the losses they may sus 
tain by servants”; another was ‘‘for fur- 
nishing merchants and others with watches”; 
a third, with a capital of £1,000,000, was 
“ for a wheel for perpetual motion”; a fourth 
was for making salt water fresh; a fifth was 
launched by a clergyman for the extraor 
dinary object of importing a number of 
large jackasses from Spain in order to im- 
prove the breed of mules in England—“ As 
if,” Mr. Fox Bourne grimly adds, ‘there 
were not already jackasses enough in Lon 
don This company proceeded so far that 
negotiations were actually opened for the 
purchase of immense tracts of marsh-lands 
for iis purposes 

So wildly absurd were many of these un 
dertakin gs that, according to Mr. Fox Bourne, 
it is hard to say whether it was in jest or in 
earnest that an advertisement was issued, an 
nouncing that ‘‘at a certain place on Tues 
day next books will be opened for a subserip 
tion of £2,000,000 for the invention of melt- 
ing sawdust and chips and casting them into 
cracks or knots.” 

For eight months the mania raged. Wealth 
changed hands with bewildering rapidity, 
and was steadily concentrated by the hand- 
ful of knaves to whom the thousands of 
fools were willing dupes 

‘he great parent of all these preposterous 

and delusive stocks at last grew envious of 
their success, 
struction would clear the field for the South 
Sea stock, resolved upon their annihilation. 
Influence was accordingly brought to bear 
upon the government for the institution of 
legal proceedings against them as being con 
trary to the royal proclamation of June, 1720, 
which had hitherto been disregarded openly 
and with impunity 

The prosecutions were duly commenced, 
and at once every bubble company against 
which they were directed collapsed and van- 
ished like a soap-bubble at the prick of a 
pin. ‘Change Alley quickly became desert- 
ed, and the myriads of fatuous speculators 
which had thronged it feund themselves 
suddenly brought face to face with bank- 
ruptey aud beggary. Hundreds of families 
were forever ruined, and gloom and misery 
everywhere prevailed 

By the irony of fate it chanced that the 
very means which the South-Sea Company 
had takea to crush their rivals brought about 
their own downfall. Only by basely fraudu 


clean deal boards without 


lent methods had the stock been maintained | 


at its unnatural height, and when men, after 
the mania had somewhat subsided, began to 
examine more carefully into the company’s 
affairs, these frauds were revealed, with the 
result that in a short time the stock fell from 
1000 per cent. to 150 

A fresh wave of ruin now swept over un- 
fortunate England. The whole nation was 
affected by the mighty shuck to public credit. 
From being the idols of the populace, Blunt 
and his associates became objects of the most 
intense popular hatred and obloquy. King 
ge was hurriedly summoned back from 
a holiday in Germany, as there seemed act- 
ual danger of a revolution, On the assem- 
bling of Parliament the directors of the 
South -Sea Company were arraigned, and 
a thorough inquiry made into their affairs. 
As the fruits of the inquiry they were 
stripped of all their ill-gotten gains, and 
punished in other ways for their misdeeds. 
Blunt disappeared into opprobrious obscuri- 
ty; and aithough England was rich enough 
and strong enough to recover in due time 
from the injury he had done her, still there 
is no doubt but that her financial position 
would be stronger to-day had she never 
heard of him nor of the South-Sea bubble. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
has been used for over fifty yeare by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
enceess, 1t gvothes Lie child, softens the zuma, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Tweuty-five cents a bottie.—[ Ade.) 
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PLATE CLEANING CABINET; 


a complete outfit for cleaning sil- 
verware. There's a way of ob- 
taining it without cost. Write us. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 
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The Whole Story in Few Words 


As a result of our great efforts to present the 
handsomest and most complete stock of most 
| desirable and fashionable goods for the Fall 
| Trade, we offer on Monday the finest assort- 
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who has been a practicing dentist for the past 

30 years. Send for sample and be convinced. 
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10c. Sample sent free on application. Address 
Dr. M. L. THOMPSON, 
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“Pearl glass” and “ pearl 
top” are the best in the world, 
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free. 
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Jackets from $5 up; Capes from $5 up. 
Tailor-Made Suits from $10 up. 
Ulsters, Plush Jackets, and Capes. 


We make every garment to order, thus insuring a 
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Mention Harfer’s Bazar. 
alogue, etc. 





FOUNTAIN PEN RE B, nozzle; C, Pen; D, Feed; E, Plunger; F, Rod. 
Automatically filled and cleaned. No “filler.” No inky fingers. Clean, Sim- 


Ladies find this to be ¢hezr pen par excellence. 
Ask dealers or send for price-list, agency, cat- 


THE POST FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Olean, N. Y. 
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CRITICS SAY-THE M&H WRITING PAPERS 


Ss per’ . 
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3 Perspiration simply 





driés so quickly 


PROCL. 
pe Pe TEN JUDGED By. 
RANT, 






ARE UNRIVALLED AND ALWAYS IN GOOD TASTE ANDAY 


‘MAILED ON APPLICATION TO THE N 
MANUFACTURERS C 


Sq NEW YORK. 
DEALERS in FINE. ST 


Aims The 


Mann 
eres v GHVELOFES: 


) WRITING 
PAPERS 


THE MLA WATERMARK IN A WRITING 
PAPER IS AGUARANTEE OF EXCELLENCE 





€ Shhicldof Shicldom: 


can’t get through the 


Amolin Dress Shield— it is deodorant — it 
it wears to old age. 


At all retail stores—sample pair prepaid on receipt of price. Size 2, 20c.; size 3, 22c.; size 4, 25c.; size 
pe 2b and 127 Worth St., New York. . Ses 











PRIESTLEY’S 


“b 


SILK WARP “7 




















The India Seat 


is justly conceded to be the most pop- 
ular, artistic, and restful seat ever con- 
structed. Fin- 
ished perfectly 
in hardwoods 
—oak, cherry, 
ebony, maple, 
mahogany, 
walnut, white 
enamel. One size, $3.50 each. 

Mail Orders Have Prompt Attention. 
Send for general catalogue. 


A.A.Yantine & 6 
A.Vantine a 00. 
Largest Importers from 
Oa CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, 

‘\ AND PERSIA. 
- 877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


BEST&CO 















6.75 


For this double 
breasted Suit, made of 
a silk mixed diagonal 
cassimere that was 
manufactured expressly 
for us by an American 
mill, and is an exact 
reproduction of an 
English cloth that we 
sold for $12.00 a Suit. 

It is fully equal to the 
foreign goods in general 
appearance and wearing 
qu" lities—handsome 
and onee enough for 

oceasio 


dinary wear, its dura- 
bility makes it the 
most economical—Sizes 
5 to15 years. 

This Suit is a good example of the advantage of 
buying children’s clothing where their outftting is 
made a special business. Send for samples and 
measure blanks. 


We furnish a general catalogue of children’s 
wear. Postage 4 cents. 


HARPER'S 
Franklin Square 


LIBRARY 


LATEST ISSUES: 


With the Help of the Angels. 
FRID WOOLLAM, 50 cents. 


A Cumberer of the Ground. By Con- 
STANCE SMITH. 60 cents. 

Sarah: A Survival. A Novel. 
NEY CIIRISTIAN. 50 cents. 


The Women’s Conquest of New York. 
By a Member of the Committee of Safety of 
1908. 25 cents. 





By WIL- 


By Syp- 


Van Bibber, and Others. By Ricnarp 
HARDING Davis. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
The Husband of One Wife. A Novel, 


By Mrs; VENN. 60 cents. 


A Little Journey in the World. A 
Novel. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
75 cents. 


Cord and Creese. 


By JAMES DE MILLE, 
60 cents. 


A Devoted Couple. A Novel. By J. 
MASTERMAN. 60 cents. 
The Price of a Pearl. A Novel. By 


ELEANOR HOLMES. 60 cents. 


Tempe. A Novel. By Constance Cor- 
TERELL. 50 cents, 

The Swing of the Pendulum. A Novel. 
By Frances M. Pearp. 50 cents. 


The Transgression of Terence Clancy. 
A Novel. By HAkOLD VALLINGs, 50 
cents, 


The Burden of Isabel. 


A Novel. By J. 
MACLAREN COBBAN. 


50 cents, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or wilt 
be sent the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
¢ — 5 Pd a Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of price ARPER’s CATALOGUE will be sent to aa- 
dress on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. is 































DOES SUE LIKE IT? 


She talked «) well Om woman's rights 
That all the fellows got scared and flew, 
And now, alas, she has her way, 
Aud paddies her own canoe. 


THE 


ve of the child could be 
heard distinctly over half the 


i; ™ 
**Mamma, that man 
that ‘most as well as do 


0." ea 
**T learned to-day that yon 


are engaged to Miss Gar- 
g° le,” said Gilgal to Pellican. 
‘Let me offer my congratala- 
tions.” 

“You are a trifle late, Gil-~ 
gal. I was engaged to her 
some weeks ago, bat the en- 
sagoment bas been broken 
off.” 

“You don't say!” exclaim- 
ed Gilgal, enthusiastically. 
“ Then I mast still insist upon 
congratulating you.” 
——_——~»—— — - 

“I suppose you are study- 
ing spelling, now, Bobbie ?” 

“Not much. "Tain't ne- 
cessary for me. When I grow 
up I ain’t agoin’ to write; I'm 
agoin’ to be a Congressman 
and talk. You can talk "thout 
knowin’ how to spell.” In A TRAP. 


thelial eine 
“ Jackass!" said the. horse- 
fly scornfully to the jackass. 
“ Back-biter !” retorted the jackass. 
And the wagon was so disgusted at the display of 
feeble wit that it stuck out its tongue, while the wheel 
frankly acknowledged that it was tired. 


eee 
THE LATEST QUESTION. 


“Suact. woman ride the bicycle ?” 's the problem of 
the hour. 

For women must have problems—'tis a part of wo- 
man's dower. 

“ Shall woman smoke?” has gone quite out; “ Shall 
woman vote?” also. 

But “Shall she bike?” 's the point "bont which just 
now she wants to know. 


“She shall,” ‘8 the answer I would give; because I 
would vot like 

To see the woman I admire perched high upon a 
bike ; 

From what I know of woman’s will, of what she does 
and don't, 

I'm certain if man says she “shall,” she'll tell him 
that she won't! 


And further, I would like to see the point vetoed or 
signed, 

For 1 would really like to know what next will vex 
her mind. 

Will it be, “ Shall sbe drive a cab?” or, haply, “ Shall 
she cuss?” 

What other of our follies will she want to share with 
us? 


Is it-to be, “Shall woman join the forces of the 
State?” 

“Shall woman fight the Indians?” “Shall woman 
handle freight?” 

“Can woman baggage smash ?” or else, ‘Shall wo- 
man guther fares 

Upon the cable-cars?” perbaps, “Shall woman deal 
in shares?” 


BIDDLEBY FAMILY AT ASBURY PARK. 
(They promenade on the board walk.) 


Miss Emmaline (with fervor). “On, THIS Is PERFECTLY LoveLY! I'M INTOXICATED WITH DELIGHT.” 


Mr. Diddleby. “Su! DON'T SAY NUTHIN BOUT BEIN’ INTOXICATED HERE. 


SOCIETY NOTE. 


Ma. Lawatron Foork TAKING A TRIP THROUGH THR ApIRONDAOKS 


So settle up the problem that doth wrinkle up her 
brow; 

Just bay a wheel, and say, “Come! Ride,” to your 
ambitious fran, 

That we may meet these other points that must be 
settled up 

If we would Cove less bitters and more sweets within 
our cup. 


Get all the problems settled. Let us know just where 
we stand, 

So = we all may reach at last the happy promised 
and. 

But mark my words, howe'er ‘tis solved, on cabs or 
votes or bikes, 

I think that woman's sure to do exactly as she likes. 


—_——~ 


“What's the judge going to do now?” asked the 
green juror, in a whisper. 
* He’s going to clrarge the jary,” kaid the foreman. 
“Charge the jary? Charge us? What for? We 
don’t have to pay nothin’ for the privilege of sittin’ 
on jury, do we?” 
——— 


Income-tax Assrsson. “You can't claim exemp- 
tion, Mr. Smiles. Why, man, yok must spend $7000 a 
year the way you live.” 

Suites. “I know that, sir, but I live beyond my in- 
come.” 

ee 


Amerntoantss (to London mantua-maker). ** Not fin- 
ished? How vexatious! Well, send the skirt right 
away to my hotel, and finish the waist and send it by 
express to-morrow to the steamer at Southampton.” 

Mantua-makee. “ Beg pardou/tia"am 7” 

Amenioanees. “I say, send the waist, please, by 
express to Southampton to-morrow.” 

antva-Maker. “Send the— Ah, yes, yes; send 
your body by the parcels post. Yes, ma'am; very 
well,” 





THE MANAGEMENT DON'T ‘LOW IT.” 
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BABY’S EYES. 


A FEW years ago it was predicted that the 
children of the present day would be 
troubled with defective vision as a result of 
using the gayly colored canopy for the baby- 
carriage, a fashion which prevailed so gen- 
erally at that time. But now a well-known 


physician protests against the white parasol | 
so much in vogue, and claims that it is éven | 


more harmful than the-colored one. 

“Tt is surprising,” said he, not long since, 
to the writer, ‘‘that an intelligent- mother 
should canopy her baby’s carriage like that,” 
pointing to one passing at the moment, in 
which lay a baby dainty and sweet under a 
white lace-trimmed parasol. 

We looked at the pretty picture and-Tiett 
at the doctor er 

‘* Yes,” he continued, “it is strange, in- 
deed, that in this day of such general in- 
formation among women, mothers should 
not know the proper care to bestow on the 
wrecious eyesight of their children in help- 
_ infancy. I consider it criminal to sub- 
ject an infant’s eyes to the glaring light 
of a white canopy, and the sight of thou- 
sands of babies is being burned out while 
lying under this deceptive shelter. 

“The bright colors of a few years back 
were nearly as bad, and it is no wonder that 
after a course of such treatment so many 
of our young children are obliged to wear 
glasses. 

‘The proper color for a canopy is green 
of some dark shade, and the material should 
be thick enough to exclude as much light as 
possible. 

“Nature provides a screen in-the way of 
green foliage. Why do not we take the 
hint, and shade our babies’ eyes with a like 
grateful hue? If you want to know just 
how it seems to the tender eyes of a little 
child, place yourself in a position where the 
eye can be upturned to a sunny sky with 
nothing intervening but a white translucent 
parasol; lie that way for an hour, and note 
the effect on eyeball, brain, and nerves; then 
think how cruel an injury is being done to 
the children who are thus exposed daily to 
such an intense glare—an injury that never 
in this world can be repaired.” 

As the doctor ceased speaking he walked 
slowly away, and looking back to smile a 
good-by, said, *‘I wonder why the Health 
Board has not done something to prevent 
this ‘ slaughter of the innocents.’ ” 


A FINANCIER. 


'NYHERE are plenty of ways of raising mon- 

ey in these hard times, but very few of 
them are as original as that of the impecuni- 
ous German, a cilizen of Munich, who, find. 
ing himself short of funds, had recourse to the 
following novel scheme for raising the wind 
He ordered a confectioner to make a pie for 
his wife’s birthday, containing, as a surprise, 
a lining of new twenty-pfennig pieces. The 
man’s financial stringency was relieved, but 
the confectioner, at last accounts, was still 
waiting for his money 


MASSIVE WALLS. 


T is recorded that there are more than 
seventeen hundred walled cities in China, 
and it is estimated that the length of these 
walls taken together would exceed six thou- 
sand eight hundred miles 
The Great Wall said to have been built 
800 B.c. shows a length of seventeen hun- 
dred and twenty-eight miles,a height of eigh- 
teen feet, and a thickness of fifteen feet. It 
was built to prevent incursions from neigh- 
boring barbaric tribes, and notably to shut 
the door, so to speak, upon the Tartars. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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“Too Many Cooks 


spoil the broth.”” Probably because they don’t use 


Extract “ BEEF 


Armour’s Extract gives to soups a zest and flavor 
attainable in no other way. 

Our little Cook Book tells how to use Armour’s 
Extract in Soups and Sauces—a different soup for 
each day in the month. We mail Cook Book free; 
send us your address. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 





~ , Album, 75 PORTRAITS 
| and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@ @} MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Yous. |@ @ 




















ERFECT-FITTING DRESS WAIST.—Equal in every re- 
spect to models of leading Parisian Artistes. Direc- 
tions free.’ H. J. Mownss, 418 6th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence."’ 


What’s 


A great deal. 





in a Name? 


For instance, if you see Whiting’s name on a 
box of stationery, you at once rest assured that the box con- 
tains the paper which the best society has decreed must be 
used in polite correspondence, and which is made by the 
Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., and New 


fork. 


For over a quarter of a century this Company has been 


making papers which have met the most exacting requirements of the best society 


everywhere. All stationers have them. 


WHITING PAPER CO., Holyoke, 











Liebig COMPANY S= 


An invaluable product 


made from the finest 


beef the world produces. 


—lxtract of Beef 








New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
A&A NEW $900.00 
STEINWAY 
Upright Grand 
PIANO 


FREE! 


The Manufacturers of the famous 


Christy Bread Knife 





offer the above valuable Premium to the person selling 


most of their goods between now and Christmas, ’94. 
>end postal card for particulars. 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Box D, Fremont, Ohio. 
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When you need 


A Good Soup 


remember the brand 


Franco= 


20 different kinds. 


Franco=American Food Cce., 
P. O. Box 150, New York. 


American. 


Catalogue mailed free on 


























Outwear all other Linens. They 
are made of pure flax yarns and 
bleached on the grass in the old- 

| fashioned way of our forefathers, thus 

| retaining all the tensile strength and 
| beautiful lustre of the fibre. 

| Ask your retailer for them and see 
that the trade-mark “@l0 Bleach” is 

| on the goods. 

WHOLESALE ONLY. 


| 
| GEO. RIGGS & CO., 99 Franklin St., N.Y. 











, = THE U ERSAL PERF é 
HANDKERCHIEF, TOILET & BATH. 





We guarantee 
STERLING SILVER INLAID 
Spoons and Forks to the housekeep- 
er. They give the service of solid 

silver at less cost. 





PAT’D. DEC.9,1884. 
& MAR.2 ,1886. 


Places are cut out at the back of 
handle and bow! which are filled in 
with silver, then the article is plated 
entire. Stamped on the back. 

E. STERLING INLAID EK. 
Ask your Jeweler to show you our new 
ttern. 


Send for folder,‘“The Fork ran away with 


| the Spoon.”’ 
Manufactured only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


NEW YORK. 


CHICACO. ST. LouIS. 













Our popular 
BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 

AND BUNK&R HILL 
writing-papers are used in every 
State and Terri im the Union, 

Complete sam will be sent 
on receipt of four cents, if not 





obtainable through your dealer. 
Samuet Ward Co.,Boston, Mass 







expenditure. A tasteful result at limited cost can be produced by skill, study, and care- 
ful thought. No better aids to the solution of the vexed questions about house-planning 
can be found than these books. Th 


iis A BEAUTIFUL HOME is not merely a question of display and lavish 


ey give perspectives, floor plans, and de- 









scriptions, and are fuller and more complete than any others. ~— 












The most convenient and perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Druggists 
mace ony ey C. H. STRONG & Co., CHICAGO 





“in Colenial Hou with many new perspectives for ‘o4, in the ; 
beautiful Colontal style, and showing a a oars A Winning Smile 
designs in “Italian Renaissance.” and “ Early French.” 
| Range of cost, $2,200 to $12,000. Price by mail 3 $2.00 | Loses half its charm with bad teeth 
Artistic One- jouses, containing attractive and pictur 
esque houses for seashore, forest, or mountain. Range of Arnica Tooth 
cost, $300 to $3,000 : . e é ‘ > > a 2.00 
2 -Cost Barns and Stables, $350 and upwards so ev Soa WHITENS AND 
y Sensible Low-Cost Houses: man . BEAUTIFIES 
 - “a ‘ Vol, 1. Contains designs from $400 to $1,800 - - 1.00 
= 4 amt ” Il. Designs from $1,800 to $3,000 - " : ° 1.00 25c¢ Removes Tarter, Arrests Decay, 
. —_— oe “ JH. Designs from $3.000to$o.000 - - - - 1.00 Hardens Gums, Perfumes 
‘ae wr Address CHILD & DE GOLL, Architects, 62 New St., N.Y. | 
| 
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R d the following awards at tte COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION. a 
FOR CLOTHES. “Wor Purity, Sweetness, and Fine, Olive Flavor.” Sp sxfesdesnphnicn mut as Poses 
**Wor Excellence of the Product ptoduces beautiful skin, 


THE PROCTER & GAMCLE CO, CIN’TI. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Received highest honors—World’s Fair. | 





| 9 der. 








"Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Awarded higitest honors—W orld’s Fair. 





and Size of Manufheture.” 4 ° 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY e 
Leghorn, Italy. Established 1836. 
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Dr. Warner’s 
Coraline Corsets 
are fitted to 
living models. 


Sold Everywhere. WaAxrNer Bros., Makers, New York and Chicago, 




















